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Editorial 

The  Rebel  Suggests — 

That  we  may  be  excused  if  we  smile  at  the  surprise  with  which 
Toronto  audiences  are  learning  that  a  plain  farmer  can  hold  their 
attention  for  an  hour  or  more,  all  the  while  saying  things  worth 
hearing  about  Canadian  affairs. 

That  the  Victory  Loan  posters  make  the  business  section  of 
Toronto  look  almost  cheerful. 

That  the  large  Departmental  Stores  should  adopt  the  modern 
"self-serve"  system.  It  would  be  so  much  more  convenient  than 
waiting  until  the  clerks  finish  their  private  conversations. 

That  the  failure  to  invite  to  the  special  dinner  for  the  recipients 
of  honorary  degrees  on  November  11th  a  distinguished  woman  who 
had  been  judged  fit  to  receive  a  post-graduate  degree  reflects  no 
credit  on  the  University. 

That  next  time  we  have  an  Empire-wide  cessation  of  activity 
we  devote  it  to  looking  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  if  it  lasted  as  long  as  two  minutes,  nearly  everyone 
would  go  to  sleep. 

That  the  Canadian  War  Pictures  be  loaned  temporarily  to  our 
public  buildings.  The  University  might  house  the  Gas  Attack  in 
the  Chemistry  building.  Void  in  the  Physics  building  (give  three 
reasons),  and  Varley's  Graveyard  in  the  Registrar's  Ofifice  where 
so  many  hopes  lie  buried. 

That  the  long  practice  of  inoculation  which  goes  in  Ontario  by 
the  name  of  education  helps  to  explain  why  the  smallpox  vaccina- 
tion took  so  lightly  in  academic  circles. 
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The  Rebel  Suggests — 

That  the  lecturer  at  the  English  Association  who  said  that  some 
books  were  now  deader  than  Great  Pan  was  not  going  as  far  as  he 
might  have.     If  they  are  no  deader  than  Great  Pan  we  have  not 
seen  the  last  of  them. 

That  there  is  no  rush  hour  for  the  Toronto  street-cars;  it  is  a 
permanent  condition. 

That  the  gentleman  who  explained  at  the  Open  Forum  that  the 
chicken  tapped  its  egg  by  an  economic  law  be  invited  to  join  the 
history  staff  of  some  University.  He  may  not  have  known  it  but 
he  summed  up  the  age  he  lives  in  more  succinctly  than  anyone 
before  him. 

That  horse  vehicles  be  compelled  to  carry  lights  in  the  country. 
At  present  the  roads  are  hardly  safe  for  motorists  after  dark. 

That  many  people  are  not  alive  to  the  serious  results  likely  to 
follow  total  prohibition.  One  man  has  asserted  his  determination 
to  make  "brew"  from  beeswax  and  water,  and  his  friends  are 
already  buying  mourning  rings. 

That  the  present  is  a  convenient  opportunity  for  civilians  to 
make  a  little  display  a  la  militaire.  All  those  vaccinated  might 
wear  a  ribbon.     A  shade  of  becoming-green  would  be  appropriate. 

That  the  new  Provincial  Government  may  decide  to  start  a 
small  revolution  in  the  University  with  a  view  to  making  it  less 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  more  the  University  of  Ontario. 
It  might  be  appropriate  to  begin  the  good  work  in  the  University 
Schools,  to  the  upper  forms  of  which  the  virile  youth  of  the  farms 
might  be  especially  invited  under  a  system  of  scholarships. 

That  no  government  in  a  democratic  country  ever  did  a  more 
discreditable  thing  than  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  Amendment  to 
an  Immigration  Act  through  both  houses  of  parliament  in  the  space 
of  an  hour,  such  act  depriving  probably  a  million  and  a  half  residents 
of  Canada  of  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  in  the  case  of  certain  offences 
for  which  the  penalties  are  long  terms  of  imprisonment  or  deporta- 
tion from  the  country  they  wished  to  make  their  home. 

That  the  Bacteriological  Department  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  should  adopt  as  its  motto  the  words,  Vaccinia  nigra 
leguntur  (Virgil,  Eclogue  2).  A  friend  translates  them  as  follows: 
"Deadly  vaccines  are  gathered  here." 

That  some  enterprising  young  business  man  should  put  on  the 
market  an  envelope  which  will  stick  when  it  is  licked.  That  in- 
solent little  curl-up  at  the  tip  of  the  flap  is  intolerable. 
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The  Rebel  Suggests — 

That  Canadian  composers  sbould  begin  to  set  some  of  our 
Canadian  poetry  to  music.  Some  one  might  tackle  Below  the  Rapid 
which  we  printed  last  month  or  Taking  the  Road  which  appeared  in 
our  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  years  ago. 

That  other  moving  picture  actors,  if  they  had  genius  like  Mr. 
Cyril  Maude's,  might  also  exhibit  emotion  without  making  faces. 

That  the  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto  sounds  much  better  than  the 
Art  Museum.  We  are  not  strong  on  definitions,  but  we  feel  that  a 
museum  ought  to  have  stuffed  things  in  it  of  some  kind  or  other. 

That  the  first  pronouncement  of  the  new  Minister  of  Education 
to  the  effect  that  too  much  money  cannot  be  spent  on  education 
is  thoroughly  original  and  highly  promising. 


Labour  in  the  Chan^in^  World* 

THERE  is  something  very  depressing  about  the  futility  which 
characterizes  most  efforts  to  analyze  the  causes  and  the 
nature  of  our  present  distressful  economic  and  social 
troubles.  I  have  just  read  an  article  in  a  financial  journal  which 
declares  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  "politicians"  the  world  would 
long  since  have  shaken  itself  free  from  the  absurdity  of  its  present 
programme — of  shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  and  less  production. 
The  explanation  is  an  old  one,  but  it  has  usually  been  as  uncon- 
vincing as  it  is  vague.  It  has  served  at  best  as  an  expression  of 
irritation,  or  as  an  excuse  for  our  incapacity  to  delve  beneath  the 
show  of  things.  But  it  is  hardly  less  convincing  in  the  present 
juncture  than  many  others  that  are  being  proposed. 

There  is  nothing  vague  about  either  the  analysis  or  the  proposals 
of  Professor  Maclver's  book,  but  it  would  be  oversanguine  to 
assume  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  will  be  convincing  to  a  very 
large  proportion  of  his  readers  on  this  continent.  All  thinking  men 
are  agreed  to-day  that  greater  production  is  an  indispensable 
element  in  securing  again  our  lost  peace  of  mind.  The  question 
is  how  to  achieve  this  greater  production.  To  most  men  it  is  a 
problem  of  markets  and  raw  materials,  of  transportation  and  credit 
facilities.  The  theory  of  the  "economic  man"  undergoes  continuous 
rejuvenation.  The  idea  that  psychology  has  anything  to  do  with 
a  true  analysis  of  the  problem  is  scouted  as  sentimental — or  even 
worse,  poetical. 

*Labour  in  the  Changing  World  by  R.  M.  Maclver  (Dent.) 
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Professor  Maclver's  diagnosis  of  the  case  is  psychological  as 
well  as  economic  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term.  Far  from 
believing  that  terms  like  "industrial  democracy",  and  "wage 
slavery"  are  merely  sentimental  or  revolutionary  becloudings  of  the 
issue,  he  finds  in  them  the  truest  indications  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  In  a  word  he  believes  that  what  Labour  wants,  primarily, 
is  not  shorter  hours  or  higher  wages,  though  it  wants  both  of  these, 
but  a  new  status.  The  title  of  his  book  suggests  that  the  industrial 
world  is  to  be  something  radically  different  from  what  it  has  been, 
that  reconstruction  does  not  mean  restoration. 

Lest  this  statement  should  discourage  some  readers  let  me 
bolster  up  the  position  by  citing  a  very  recent  statement  of  Lord 
Robert  Cecil.  No  British  statesman  has.  more  favourably  impressed 
the  thinking  part  of  the  British  public  in  recent  days,  and  no  one 
will  accuse  him  of  revolutionary  sentiments.  Referring  to  a  declara- 
tion made  by  a  Labour  leader  that  "the  real  substance  of  the  de- 
mand of  labour  is  that  they  be  raised  from  the  status  of  employees 
to  the  status  of  partners".  Lord  Robert  says:  "I  believe  that  is 
profoundly  true  and  really  touches  the  spot.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  wages  or  conditions,  but  a  demand  that  the  status  of  Labour 
shall  be  changed  in  the  industrial  organization.  So  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned  I  accept  it,  and  welcome  it,  believing  it  to  be 
an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  I  hope  that  in  this  country 
and  others  there  will  be  a  frank  and  generous  acceptance  of  the 
soundness  and  justice  of  the  central  principle". 

That  is  Professor  Maclver's  position.  Autocracy  in  industry, 
he  holds,  is  incompatible  any  longer  with  political  democracy. 
Greater  production  can  come  only  from  co-operation,  and  that  from 
a  sense  of  common  interest.  Competition  is  no  longer  the  life  of 
trade.  As  a  substitute  for  co-operation  it  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  huge  waste  and  inefficiency  of  our  modern  world.  The  great 
quest  of  our  day  is  for  the  secret  of  co-operation. 

These  ideas  would  find  readier  acceptance  to-day  were  it  not 
that  many  men  feel  instinctively  that  they  contain  revolutionary 
implications.  How,  they  ask,  can  you  consult  the  workman  on 
questions  of  large  financial  policy?  The  answer  to  such  questions 
which  Professor  Maclver  offers  should  be  reassuring.  He  sees  a 
fully  developed  industrial  democracy  only  in  the  future,  and  in 
many  details  he  does  not  pretend  to  know  what  form  it  will  take. 
But  he  is  very  sure  that  unless  reconstruction  be  undertaken  in 
the  light  of  such  an  ideal  it  is  doomed  to  failure.     To  continue  to 
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assume  that  labour  is  one  of  various  commodities  which  enter  into 
the  cost  of  production,  is  to  be  content  with  the  present  waste, 
disorganization  and  disunion  in  society.  If  capital  is  to  preserve 
absolute  mastery,  modified  only  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
it  can  hope  only  for  the  co-operation  of  hirelings.  What  seems 
possible  at  present  is  not  perfect  harmony  but  at  least  an  equilib- 
rium — a  moving  equilibrium.  To  this  end  the  first  step  will  be 
more  complete  organization.  "There  will  be  no  industrial  order 
worth  having  until  industry  is  organized  as  a  whole,  which  means 
also  until  labour  is  organized  as  a  whole".  Employers  must  con- 
cede to  employees  greater  security  of  tenure,  and  must  be  willing 
to  confer  with  their  representatives  on  grievances;  employees  must 
frown  upon  all  "ca'  canny"  practices  and  must  insist  on  faithful 
fulfilment  of  contracts. 

Nowhere  in  this  book  is  there  a  suggestion  of  a  new  Utopian 
order  completely  severed  from  past  practice.  There  is  a  warm 
recognition,  for  instance,  that  initiative  must  be  preserved  as  the 
condition  of  progress,  that  authority  is  the  very  condition  of  order 
that  competition  within  a  co-operative  society  is  a  very  necessary 
stimulus.  What  is  new,  and  what,  it  is  to  be  feared,  wull  seem 
Utopian  to  many,  is  the  insistence  that  our  only  help  lies  in  co- 
operation, and  that  no  real  co-operation  is  possible  except  as  we 
realize  that  even  humble  men  have  personalities  which  we  must 
hold  inviolable,  which  it  is  a  first  duty  of  every  man  to  respect. 
It  is  a  flight  of  imagination  beyond  the  weak  capacity  of  most 
men.  William  Watson,  the  poet,  boasts  of  having  achieved  it — 
but  for  a  moment  only: 

Momentous  to  himself  as  I  to  me 

Hath  each  man  been  that  ever  woman  bore. 

Once  in  a  lightning-flash  of  sympathy 

I  saw  this  truth — an  instant,  and  no  more. 

And  yet,  unless  men  in  general  can  gain  a  partial  realization  of 
this  truth,  it  is  certain  that  mankind  can  never  accomplish  its 
destiny.  Without  it  all  organization  will  be  futile,  and  it  is  the 
only  basis  of  lasting  co  operation — the  indispensable  condition  of 
large,  human  achievement. 

It  has  been  possible  only  to  outline  superficially  some  of  the 
ideas  which  are  elaborated  in  this  book.  Let  me  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  student  of  present-day  unrest  to  find 
an  introduction  to  the  subject  more  informative,  more  stimulating 
or  conceived  in  a  larger,  more  generous  spirit. 

M.  W.  W. 
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The  Manner 


Not  only  far  in  Bethlehem 

The  Christ  was  born  that  olden  day; 
His  birth-cry  comes  within  the  heart 

That  opens  him  the  way. 

There  is  a  manger  in  the  soul 

Where  groping  longings  champ  and  pull, 
And  in  the  heedless  town  without 

The  glittering  inns  are  full. 

O  Mary  of  the  holy  smile, 

To  my  warm  quietness  repair ; 

Soothe  your  dear  child  in  lowliness, 
That  I  may  tend  him  there. 


The  Blessing  Dawn 

I  tossed  on  seas  of  fevered  dream, 
All  night  I  tossed  and  looked  in  vain 

For  any  clear  and  friendly  beam 

To  guide  me  through  the  riven  main. 

Confusion  surged,  dire  visions  gleamed 
With  siren  call  and  demon  shout; 

And  in  the  lull,  when  less  I  dreamed, 
The  city  bells  tolled  calmly  out. 

So  wore  the  night;  with  many  a  moan, 

Through  drear  and  formless  tumult  hurled, 

My  soul  seemed  cast  away  alone. 
And  chaos  blotted  out  the  world. 

Till  when  the  birds  began  to  cheep 

And  dawn  looked  whitely  through  the  pane, 

I  safely  made  a  port  of  sleep 
In  music  of  the  falling  rain. 

J.  M. 
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Of  the  Servant  Problem 

ONE  cannot  read  Homer  (not  that  one  does  read  him:  I  merely 
say  one  cannot),  without  being  struck  by  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  the  servant  problem  in  his  days.  From  all  that 
we  can  gather,  the  Homeric  house  simply  swarmed  with  what 
translators  invariably  render  "henchmen."  And  these  henchmen 
apparently  were  useful  for  all  purposes,  combining  the  duties  of 
cook,  butler,  footman,  coachman,  stable-boy,  and  "boots."  In 
fact  they  seem  to  have  differed  very  little  from  their  modern  counter- 
parts except  in  the  trivial  matter  of  buttons  and  in  the  more  im- 
portant and  comforting  consideration  that,  being  slaves,  they  could 
not  give  notice.  A  beggar  could  always  get  a  decent  meal,  and 
even  have  his  feet  washed  by  one  of  these  henchmen  or  his  wife,  if 
he  called  at  an  opportune  moment  at  the  king's  palace.  There  is 
nothing  in  modern  electioneering  practice  that  shows  a  more  alert 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the  individual  than  this  kindly 
treatment  of  vagrants. 

And  yet  some  few  centuries  later,  though  still  long  before  slavery 
was  abolished,  a  respected  citizen  of  Athens,  indulging  in  a  fling  at 
democracy,  remarks  that  "nobody  could  believe,  without  positive 
experience,  how  much  more  free  the  domestic  animals  are  under 
this  government  than  any  other.  In  fact,"  he  continues,  "even 
asses  adopt  a  gait  expressive  of  remarkable  freedom  and  dignity, 
and  run  at  anybody  who  meets  them  in  the  streets,  if  he  does  not 
get  out  of  their  way":  so  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  "purchased 
slaves  of  both  sexes  are  just  as  free  as  the  purchasers." 

The  servant  problem  then  after  all  seems  to  have  its  roots  in  an 
age  very  far  removed  from  ours:  but  I  think  one  may  safely  say 
that  it  was  not  until  the  last  few  years  that  the  crisis  was  reached. 
And  indeed,  until  some  modern  benefactor  succeeds  in  reviving  the 
"henchman"  system,  or  in  hitting  upon  some  ingenious  substitute 
to  take  its  place,  householders  today  are  like  to  echo  Plato's  com- 
plaint and  curse  the  freedom  and  dignity  conferred  upon * 

by  democracy.  The  inspired  poet  who  wrote  that  popular  song, 
"Keep  the  home  fires  burning,"  must  have  known  that  it  is  no 
longer  an  easy  thing  to  do  now  that  Henrietta  has  left  the  kitchen; 
in  fact  one  of  the  strange  results  of  the  present  dearth  of  domestics 
is  that  a  large  number  of  men  are  now  taking  the  Household  Science 
courses  in  the  diflferent  universities:  for  they  wisely  foresee  that, 

*Fill  the  gap  how  you  will,  dear  reader. 
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when  Araminta  is  asked  to  confer  her  heart  and  hand,  her  first 
question  will  be,  "Can  you  cook?" 

It  is  not  so  very  many  years  ago  since  that  cheerful  cynic 
Samuel  Butler,  outlined  a  brief  scheme  for  a  story  to  be  entitled, 
"The  Happy  Mistress":  "Fifteen  mistresses  apply  for  three  cooks 
and  the  mistress  who  thought  herself  nobody  is  chosen  by  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  cook."  But  the  servant  problem  has 
only  grown  really  intolerable  since  these  words  were  written.  The 
situation  is  so  bad  now,  that  I  feel  I  must  relate  to  the  reader  some 
of  the  last  adventures  of  my  friend,  the  late  James  Tompkins,  who 
was  recently  found  poisoned  in  his  own  kitchen,  the  victim  of  his 
own  misguided  efforts  at  cookery.  I  saw  Tompkins  a  few  days 
before  his  lamented  demise,  and  I  felt  then  that  he  was  a  doomed 
man,  but  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  end  had  come  so  suddenly. 
At  this,  our  last  meeting,  he  told  me  of  some  of  his  experiences  with 
his  last  cook,  and  I  will  here  set  them  down  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Tompkins  did  not  succeed  in  engaging  the  girl  in  question  until 
three  months  after  the  departure  of  Henrietta,  who  gave  him  notice 
because  she  found  that  he  did  not  clean  her  boots  satisfactorily. 
The  new  girl,  after  expressing  herself  satisfied  with  Tompkins's 
references,  entered  upon  her  duties  in  the  middle  of  August  of  this 
year,  after  Tompkins  had  signed  the  necessary  agreement.  I  do 
not  remember  all  the  stipulations  contained  in  this  document,  but 
I  recall  that  Miss  O'Donovan  (so  she  was  to  be  styled  by  her 
employer)  was  to  have  her  breakfast  in  bed  every  morning  (Mr. 
Tompkins  would  of  course  cook  it  and  bring  it  up).  Tompkins 
was  to  have  one  afternoon  off  a  week,  and  the  girl  was  to  receive 
S25  a  month  additional  salary  from  him  for  the  privilege  which  she 
extended  to  him  of  the  use  of  her  limousine  for  a  few  hours  every 
Wednesday  evening.  Tompkins  hated  motors,  but  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  fall  in  with  this  offer  rather  than  risk  losing  the  girl;  and 
after  all,  as  he  remarked  to  me,  even  if  he  paid  for  the  weekly  ride, 
he  was  not  compelled  to  take  it. 

All  went  well  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  the  girl  found  no  reason 
to  complain :  in  fact  she  very  kindly  allowed  Tompkins  to  take  his 
dinner  with  her  in  the  dining-room,  and  some  evenings  she  would  sit 
at  the  piano  and  sing  to  him  while  he  was  washing  the  dishes. 
Tompkins  actually  began  to  believe  that  his  troubles  were  over  at 
last,  and  that  he  could  now  settle  down  once  more  and  dismiss  the 
worries  and  anxieties  of  the  past.  But  one  day,  one  fateful  day, 
he  arose  from  his  bed  with  a  sense  of  some  impending  disaster. 
For  a  time  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  shake  off  the  unaccountable 
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dread  which  seemed  almost  to  paralyse  him.  Finally,  mastering 
himself  with  a  great  effort,  he  dressed,  went  downstairs,  kindled  the 
fire,  and  prepared  breakfast.  It  was  not  until  the  bacon  was 
sizzling  in  the  pan  and  the  coffee  bubbling  merrily  in  the  percolator 
that  Tompkins  remembered:  he  had  forgotten  to  lay  the  fire  in  Miss 
O'Donovan's  room  the  previous  evening  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  on 
his  forehead,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  muster  the 
courage  to  take  the  breakfast  tray  upstairs  and  knock  at  the  door. 
The  coldness  of  the  response  from  within  betrayed  to  him  that  his 
oversight  had  not  passed  unobserved :  that  evening  Miss  O'Donovan 
dined  alone;  nor  did  she  sing  for  him  as  he  cleaned  up  the  kitchen. 

Tompkins  told  me  that,  directly  he  had  made  that  fatal  dis- 
covery, he  knew  that  his  days  were  numbered:  from  that  time  on  his 
very  nervousness  drove  him  into  a  regular  series  of  blunders.  He 
accidentally  put  sugar  into  Miss  O'Donovan's  coffee,  he  overslept, 
he  forgot  to  post  her  letters,  he  forgot  to  dust  her  room,  he  forgot 
to  clean  her  motor:  the  climax  came  when,  while  engaged  in  ironing 
some  of  her  blouses,  in  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness  or  carelessness, 
he  burned  a  hole  in  one  of  them.  That  was  the  end.  Miss 
O'Donovan  summoned  him  to  her  room  and  informed  him  that  he 
had  been  very  careless  and  unsatisfactory  of  late,  and  that  she  could 
stay  no  longer.  It  was  in  vain  that  Tompkins  offered  to  buy  her 
twenty  blouses,  in  vain  that  he  promised  to  turn  ovex  a  new  leaf, 
and  finally  even  fell  down  on  his  knees  and  implored  her  to  stay. 
Miss  O'Donovan  was  obdurate:  she  bade  him  pack  her  things  that 
very  day,  and  the  following  morning  she  swept  majestically  out 
of  sight  in  her  limousine. 

It  broke  poor  Tompkins's  heart:  and  the  shock  of  the  incident, 
combined  with  the  deadly  effects  of  his  own  cooking,  speedily 
brought  him  to  his  grave.  They  say  that  'tis  easy  to  die  when  life 
holds  nothing  for  us:  life  indeed  held  nothing  for  poor  Tompkins; 
and  perhaps  he  is  well  rid  of  the  worries  and  domestic  problems  of 
an  unfeeling  world.  Miss  O'Donovan  looked  stunning  at  the 
funeral:  and  as  I  gazed  at  her,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  there 
was  a  very  real  allegory  in  the  situation.  She  might  have  been  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  bidding  farewell  to  Domestic  Servitude,  which 
passed  dead  before  her  triumphant  feet.  And  I  felt,  as  I  watched 
the  scene,  that  a  turning  point  in  the  world's  history  had  been 
reached.  I  went  straight  from  the  funeral,  and  registered  my  name 
for  the  Household  Science  course  at  the  University:  and  now,  in  a 
few  days,  I  shall  have  taken  my  first  steps  along  the  road  which 
leads  to  domestic  freedom.  W.  D.  W. 
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The  English  Association 

"  T      ITERARY  Moods"  was  the  subject  of  a  delightful  paper  by 
I  Mr.  Duff  at  the  November  meeting.    Without  attempting 

the  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  of  defining  literary 
moods,  the  lecturer  examined  them  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
effects.  In  literature,  as  in  art,  fashion,  politics,  and  religion, 
every  age  has  its  moods  which  may  be  out  of  harmony  with,  and 
hence  reject,  much  that  has  been  popular  in  preceding  ages.  Many 
authors  who  enjoy  remarkable  popularity  in  their  own  day  are 
unknown  to  the  next  generation.  Generally  speaking  the  mood  of 
the  age  produces  the  mood  of  the  author  with  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions. But  few  works  survive  the  influence  of  the  great  satirist. 
Time.  Is  there  then  anything  permanent,  is  there  any  development 
inherent  in  all  these  changes? 

Literary  moods  not  only  come  and  go,  but  go  and  come.  The 
exceptional  popularity  of  Dickens  and  Scott  in  their  own  day  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  comparative  neglect.  If  public  library 
statistics  are  a  reliable  criterion,  these  authors  are  now  enjoying  a 
levival  of  popularity,  whereas  George  EUot  and  Thackeray  are 
living  in  comparative  seclusion.  The  classics  appear  to  be  dying  by 
inches,  but  the  classical  mood  will  return  when  the  present  reaction 
has  run  its  course  still  further. 

The  changing  literary  moods  of  the  individual  give  rise  to  many 
interesting  questions.  How  much  do  we  take  out  of  a  book,  and 
how  much  of  our  passing  selves  do  we  put  in?  How  can  we  explain 
the  changes  in  mood  that  are  revealed  by  re-reading?  Under  what 
conditions  is  literatuie  least  susceptible  to  these  changes  of  mood? 
Changes  in  physical  condition,  in  environment,  in  the  soul,  and 
the  idealizing  power  of  memory  offer  only  a  partial  explanation. 
Much  remains  obscure  after  the  most  searching  analysis.  The 
literature  that  we  learn  by  heart  is  least  affected  by  our  changing 
moods.  The  mind  becomes  a  storehouse  or  a  temple  of  beautiful 
thoughts  and  treasures  whose  original  impiession  can  be  summoned 
at  will  again  and  again.  Still  more  permanent  in  its  effect  is 
poetry  set  to  music  and  memorized  together  with  the  music. 

That  the  university  course  should  give  more  scope  for  the  culti- 
vation of  literary  moods  was  the  final  suggestion  of  the  essay. 
Literary  moods  should  not  be  too  strictly  limited  by  the  require- 
ments  of  curricula   and   examinations;   they   should   not   be   too 
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fleeting.  The  student  should  have  time  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
his  literaiy  moods;  like  a  bee  he  should  flit  hither  and  thither  and 
gather  at  will  from  the  vast  stores  of  our  literature. 

No  review  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  paper  can  adequately 
suggest  its  chief  charm.  The  abundant  illustrations,  of  necessity 
supplied  largely  from  the  lecturer's  own  experience,  revealed  a 
reader  of  exceptional  taste  and  rare  literary  judgment,  endowed 
with  the  still  rarer  gift  of  communicating  to  others  his  own  fine 
appreciation  of  literature.  K.  L.  S. 


A  Rebel  Returns 


Oh,  I've  been  living  with  my  songs  and  dreams 

For  a  sweet  English  summer,  green  and  still, 

And,  as  I  watch  each  mist-born  day  fulfil 

Its  gentle  promise,  now  reluctant  seems 

My  quiet  heart  to  turn  where  fiercer  gleams 

Of  burning  Duty  point  across  the  sea ! 

You  must  be  prisoned  who  have  been  so  free, 

Poor  heart!  must  leave  your  shadowed  woods  and  streams, 

All  the  wide  spaces  where  your  dumb  songs  flutter. 

And,  with  old  murderous  Detail,  day  by  day 

Walk  circumspectly  in  the  narrow  way. 

Making  your  sacrifice  to  Bread  and  Butter ! 

But,  heart,  what  matters  this  to  me  or  you 

When  we  remember  only  dreams  are  true?         M.  P. 


"The  Better  Way" 

(With  acknowledgments  to  the  Meadow  Lea  Mausoleum  Company' s 
tracts.) 

THOSE  people  who  for  their  sins  use  a  certain  Radial  Railway 
from  Toronto  are  familiar  with  the  long,  low,  white  build- 
ings of  the  Meadow  Lea  mausolems.  Here  it  is  that 
Toronto  people  who  are  equally  provided  by  a  kind  providence 
with  money  and  respectability  buy  them  crypts  in  which  to  rest  in 
civilized  comfort  and  security  until  the  day  when  in  neat  morning 
clothes  and  tea  gowns  they  go  up  before  the  Judge  comforted  by 
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the  memory  of  an  invincible  bank  account.  The  vulgarity  of 
graveyard  burials  is  not  for  such  as  they.  The  earth  which  for 
their  three  score  years  and  ten  (though  some,  alas,  providence  has 
mistakenly  cut  oflf  before  that  term)  they  had  carefully  eschewed 
except  as  a  means  of  support  to  their  boots,  would  without  doubt 
in  time  sully  their  impeccable  grave  clothes.  In  life  of  course  they 
might  very  well  set  an  occasional  bulb  in  their  trim  gardens.  A 
little  manual  labour  is  good  for  the  digestion  and  the  hands  are 
easily  washed.  But  to  lie  under  six  feet  of  very  questionable  soil, 
which  moreover  is  the  common  resting-place  of  such  low  people  as 
their  factory  hands  and  navvies,  is  too  much  to  be  expected  of  any 
presentable  member  of  society. 

The  founders  of  the  mausoleum  movement,  "the  better  way", 
assuredly  deserve  well  of  the  Judgment  Day  ofificials.  Saint  Peter 
will  without  doubt  experience  much  embarrassment  in  distinguishing 
the  respectable  fiom  the  \ailgar  when  both  have  lain  for  years  in 
the  same  unpleasant  and  almost  disreputable  surroundings.  (Just 
how  long  the  rest  of  us  will  have  to  wait  has  I  understand  not  yet 
been  decided  by  the  clergy,  but  after  a  few  more  American  million- 
aires have  followed  Andrew  Carnegie  things  ought  to  begin  to 
move).  Saint  Peter  will  be  sorely  pressed  for  time  on  the  final  day 
and  grave  mistakes  are  likely  to  occur.  For  instance  he  might  very 
easily  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleadings  of  a  worthy  and  highly 
wealthy  broker  who  had  occupied  a  rather  damp  location  for  a  few 
centuries.  His  appearance  would  be  against  him  from  the  begin- 
ning. This  would  be  extremely  distressing  for  himself  and  his 
family,  and  no  doubt  for  the  authorities  if  it  should  come  to  light. 

With  a  philanthropic  desire  to  obviate  such  unpleasant  occur- 
rences and  also  to  make  burial  a  really  pleasant  matter,  the  mauso- 
leum companies  are  solving  the  problem  of  making  the  final  resting 
spot  a  respectable  and  dignified  place  of  waiting.  The  buildings 
themselves  are  of  a  chaste  and  refined  elegance  and  of  solid  con- 
struction calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  durability  while 
eminently  pleasing  to  the  senses.  The  crypts  themselves  I  ascer- 
tained from  personal  inspection  are  well  ventilated  and  an  official 
assured  me  there  is  an  excellent  sanitary  drainage  system  through- 
out.   Each  person's  name  is  neatly  inscribed  upon  his  own  panel. 

It  is  tacitly  understood  of  course  that  they  will  receive  only 
desirable  tenants  and  to  insure  that  reputable  members  of  society 
may  rest  here  undisturbed  by  vulgar  contact  the  company  are 
reluctantlv  forced  to  charge  a  moderate  fee.    It  is  so  nicelv  gauged 
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however  that  bank  managers,  war -profiteers  or  brokers  need  not 
fear  of  being  excluded.  This  method  of  disposing  of  oneself  is 
becoming  justifiably  popular  among  those  who  are  careful  about 
their  future  state,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  care  and  consideration 
which  their  bodies  will  receive  will  altogether  obviate  the  possi- 
bility of  such  distressing  mistakes  as  I  have  mentioned.  Even 
Saint  Peter's  deputy  would  unhesitatingly  stand  back  from  the 
registering  turnstile  when  one  of  these  select  steps  forth  from  the 
crowd.  The  gate  and  golden  key  have,  according  to  modern 
divines,  been  substituted  by  this  more  convenient  method  of  ad- 
mittance owing  to  the  throng  which  the  postponed  Judgment  Day 
will  undoubtedly  have  increased  from  ancient  conceptions.  The 
automatic  registration  will  also  it  is  believed  greatly  facilitate  the 
compiling  of  population  statistics.  The  comparatively  few,  such  as 
millionaires  and  emperors,  who  obtain  entrance  without  having  to 
wait  for  the  formal  opening  are  of  course  easily  handled  by  the 
older  method.  The  more  dignified  entrance  of  a  gateway  is  more- 
over their  due  as  the  chief  benefactors  of  society. 

The  mausoleum  sect  ("companies"  lends  them  an  invidious 
mercenary  air  which  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  their  motives) 
rightly  take  an  unfavourable  view  of  cremation.  Such  a  usage  is 
sure  to  lead  to  confusion  at  the  latter  end,  and  they  are  unwilling 
to  hold  themselves  responsible  for  what  they  could  not  avoid.  By 
their  regular  method  of  crypt  interment  they  guarantee  to  their 
patrons,  I  understand,  comfort,  respectability,  and  a  moderate 
certainty  of  occupying  the  more  elite  streets  after  being  passed  by 
Saint  Peter.  It  is  therefore  quite  justifiable  that  they  should  dis- 
courage a  means  of  disposal  so  uncertain  in  its  results,  and  they  let 
it  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  will  be  performed  strictly  on 
their  patrons'  own  risk. 

I  am  in  doubt  how  many  of  The  Rebel's  readers  would  be 
eligible  for  "the  better  way",  but  I  sincerely  urge  those  who  are 
to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  On  the  receipt 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  succeed  I  will  make  for 
them,  entirely  free,  an  appropriate  selection  from  the  epitaphs  of 
Robert  Burns,  (who,  alas,  died  before  this  enlightened  burial  system 
was  introduced  into  Scotland),  properly  anglicized  and  with  the 
required  names  substituted  for  the  originals.  This  the  sect  would 
be  glad  to  permit  to  be  engraved  on  the  occupant's  panel,  thus 
adding  a  final  note  of  distinction  to  his  resting  place. 

H.  K.  G. 
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Books  at   Random 

"Here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain." — AuTOLYCUS. 

Reynard  the  Fox  or  The  Ghost  Heath  Run,  by  John  Masefield 
(Heinemann,  London;  Macmillan,  New  York).  This  poem  is  a 
straightforward  account  of  a  fox-hunt.  It  is  in  two  parts;  the  first 
describes  the  meet  and  the  preliminaries,  the  second  describes  the 
actual  hunt.    The  meet  was  at  "The  Cock  and  Pye". 

The  tavern  fronts  the  coaching  way, 

The  mail  changed  horses  there  of  old. 

It  has  a  strip  of  grassy  mould 

In  front  of  it,  a  broad  green  strip. 

A  trough,  where  horses'  muzzles  dip. 

Stands  opposite  the  tavern  front. 

And  there  that  morning  came  the  hunt, 

To  fill  that  quiet  width  of  road 

As  full  of  men  as  Framilode 

Is  full  of  sea  when  tide  is  in. 

The  brief  picture  of  the  grooming  and  polishing  and  feeding  in  the 
stables  with  which  the  poem  now  leads  off  is  as  good  as  it  could  be. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  start  quoting  again, 

The  harness-room,  that  busy  scene. 
Clinked  and  chinked  from  ostlers  brightening 
Rings  and  bits  with  dips  of  whitening, 
Rubbing  fox-flecks  out  of  stirrups. 
Dumbing  buckles  of  their  chirrups 
By  the  touch  of  oily  feathers. 


Blue  smoke  from  strong  tobacco  drifted 
Out  of  the  yard,  the  passers  sniflft  it. 
Mixed  with  the  strong  ammonia  flavour 
Of  horses'  stables  and  the  savour 
Of  saddle-paste  and  polish  spirit 
Which  put  the  gleam  on  flap  and  tirrit. 

Then  come  the  various  characters,  all  lightly  and  swiftly  sketched 
in  succession.  First  a  few  casual  figures,  the  village  ploughman 
striding  his  ploughman's  straddle,  a  chance  caller  at  the  inn  (ginger 
ale,  of  course),  a  little  girl  on  a  pony  come  to  watch,  a  party  of 
rabbit-shooters;  and  then  the  first  of  the  horsemen,  "the  clergyman 
from  Condicote", 


His  loose  mouth  opened  like  a  gate, 
To  pass  the  wagons  of  his  speech. 
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After  him,  all  manner  of  folk,  high  and  low;  Squire  Harridew  and 
his  three  daughters;  Farmer  Bennett,  who  sits  "just  like  an  axehead 
on  its  helve";  another  who  sits  differently, 

A  loose-shod  horse  came  c licking-clack; 

Nick  Wolvesey  on  a  hired  hack 

Came  tittup,  like  a  cup  and  ball. 

One  saw  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  all 

The  great  green  earth  twixt  him  and  saddle. 

At  last  the  hounds  come, 

Intent,  wise,  dipping,  trotting,  straying, 
Smiling  at  people,  shoving,  playing. 
Nosing  to  children's  faces,  waving 
Their  feathery  sterns,  and  all  behaving. 

The  second  part  now  goes  back  to  the  day  before  to  take  up  the 
doings  of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Reynard  himself.  He  sleeps  late 
that  morning. 

The  cows  were  milked  and  the  yards  were  sluict, 
And  the  cocks  and  hens  let  out  of  roost, 
Windows  were  opened,  mats  were  beaten. 
All  men's  breakfasts  were  cooked  and  eaten; 
But  out  in  the  gorse  on  the  grassy  shelf 
The  sleeping  fox  looked  after  himself. 

He  continues  to  look  after  himself,  but  he  soon  does  so  in  ways  that 
are  more  active.  The  hunt  itself  is  the  great  thing;  it  gathers  speed 
all  the  time,  the  excitement  never  relaxes  through  fifty  pages  of 
breathless  writing.  The  poem  gets  the  bit  in  its  teeth,  and  has  it 
all  its  own  way  to  the  finish. 

With  Reynard  the  Fox  Masefield  comes  back  to  his  old  form. 
He  is  once  more  WTiting  about  familiar  things  in  an  objective  way, 
instead  of  ransacking  Japan  and  Palestine  only  to  find  the  sick 
shadow  of  himself.  He  has  returned  to  the  long  narrative  poem 
which  made  him  famous  and  to  the  four-beat  (but  not  necessarily 
octo-syllabic)  metre  of  the  first  of  them  that  he  wrote,  The  Ever- 
lasting Mercy.  He  has  returned  to  the  rural  English  life,  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  which  makes  that  poem  and  Nan  and  some  of 
his  lyrics  the  most  authentic  things  he  has  written.  He  has  practi- 
cally dropped  the  word  "beauty"  except  as  a  way  of  addressing 
foxhounds. 

This  means  a  great  deal  for  contemporary  English  literature. 
Of  all  the  younger  English  poets  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  shown 
conclusively  that  he  has  wind  and  staying  power  for  verse  drama 
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and  verse  narrative.  He  showed  this  repeatedly  in  the  half-dozen 
years  before  the  war  and  carried  out  his  promise  in  at  least  four 
pieces,  two  poems  and  two  plays,  which  sustain  the  finest  traditions 
of  English  literature.  The  war  hit  him  badly  in  the  wind.  He  has 
written  since  then  many  sonnets,  feverish  with  introspection  and 
unsteady  with  feverishness,  and  one  extended  piece  of  prose  writing 
Gallipoli,  which  suffers  likewise  here  and  there  from  a  hectic  over- 
tension,  great  though  it  is  in  many  ways.  Reynard  the  Fox  com- 
pletely overcomes  these  recent  weaknesses.  There  is  hardly  a 
flicker  of  introspectiveness  in  the  whole  poem.  It  does  not  smell 
of  the  lamp,  but  of  the  stable — that ' '  strong  ammonia  flavour ' ' — and 
of  outdoor  things  such  as  the  fox  smells  when  he  is  roused  from  sleep, 

The  windward  smells  came  free  from  taint — 
They  were  rabbit,  strongly,  with  lime-kiln,  faint, 
A  wild-duck,  likely,  at  Sars  Holt  Pond, 
And  sheep  on  the  Sars  Holt  Down  beyond. 

Masefield  has  written  of  things  that  probed  life  deeper,  but  he 
has  never  written  with  such  gusto,  unless  perhaps  in  some  of  his 
quite  early  prose  yarns  of  the  sea  and  sailors.  And  if  the  subject 
seems  at  first  to  be  artlessly  handled  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
artlessness  is  often  one  of  the  last  things  that  a  poet  acquires. 
Masefield  has  always  been  prone  to  purple  patches,  and  if  he  has 
overcome  this  tendency  sufficiently  in  his  plays  at  their  best  he 
has  never  quite  done  so  in  his  narrative  poems  before.  This  time 
he  has  written  a  poem  which  is  altogether  greater  than  its  parts 
and  which  must  be  read  as  a  whole,  at  a  sitting,  and  aloud,  in  order 
to  bring  out  its  unique  qualities  of  speed  and  vividness. 

B.  F. 

The  Four  Roads  by  Sheila  Kaye -Smith  (Doran).  For  many 
years  Thomas  Hardy  ploughed  a  lone  furrow  in  English  letters. 
Now  a  generation  is  arising  that  is  proud  to  own  him  as  master,  an 
offspring  of  which  he  has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed.  One  can  remem- 
ber, looking  back  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  time  when  Tess  of 
the  D'Urbervillcs  was  classed  with  obscure  books  like  Hilda  Wade, 
now  probably  wholly  forgotten,  as  an  unwholesome  study  in  sex- 
problems.  Now  the  only  name  that  we  couple  with  Hardy's  is  that 
of  Shakespeare.  For  a  time  Eden  Philpotts  with  his  Dartmoor 
Studies  was  the  only  direct  follower  of  Hardy  of  any  note,  and  the 
manner  of  his  following  was  too  direct  and  obvious,  often  too  forced, 
to  have  much   independent  value.     But  Hardy's  influence,   like 
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frost  and  rain  and  spring  wind,  has  been  a  slow  elemental  working. 
It  has  wrought  at  last  into  the  heart  of  modern  English  literature. 
Its  sincerity,  its  thoroughness,  its  avoidance  of  bravura  and  of  the 
easy  way,  have  borne  their  due  fruit  at  length.  Studies  like  Tenny- 
son Jesse's  Secret  Bread,  and  notably  the  work  of  the  author  of 
The  Four  Roads,  shew  no  mere  superficial  imitation  of  Hardy's  more 
obvious  characteristics. 

Miss  Kaye-Smith  knows  and  loves  Sussex  with  Hardy's  love 
of  Wessex.  Her  characters  are  like  the  trees  and  downs,  they  have 
almost,  one  might  say,  the  protective  colouring  that  nature  gives  to 
her  own.  They  live  and  move  in  the  Sussex  landscape  simply  and 
quietly,  and  their  joys  and  griefs  are  felt  as  a  part  of  the  pulsation 
of  the  life  of  nature.  The  book  is  in  no  sense  a  war-book,  yet  it 
deals  with  the  eifect  of  the  war  upon  a  remote  corner  of  Sussex, 
upon  the  lives  of  a  group  of  simple  village  folk,  Mus'  Sumption,  the 
blacksmith  minister,  whose  ne'er-do-weel  son  with  his  lawless  gipsy 
blood  is  taken  and  broken  by  the  military  machine;  Tom  Beatup, 
Thyrza  Honey,  their  very  names  are  redolent  of  the  Downs ;  Ivy  and 
Nell  Beatup,  the  drunken  father,  the  struggle  with  the  stubborn 
soil  in  England's  hour  of  need,  it  is  all  drawn  simply,  strongly,  w^ith 
a  grave  and  quiet  strength,  an  absence  of  superfluous  ornament, 
that  attract  one  immensely.  It  is  a  very  notable  book,  and  fulfils 
all  the  promise  of  the  author's  earlier  work.  It  is  worth  reading, 
not  only  for  Hardy's  sake,  but  for  its  own. 

S.  H.  H. 


Death 

Once  they  did  love.     Sweet  fire  burned  all  their  veins, 
They  saw  Divinity  look  from  their  eyes 
And  felt  his  touch  upon  their  glowing  hands; 
Their  souls  burned  up  like  flame  to  touch  the  skies. 

Now  they  are  comfortable,  stout  and  smug, 
Their  feet  are  in  a  pathway  paved  and  fair, 
Their  god  beside  his  altar  hears  their  praise 
And  gently  pats  them  on  the  backs  they  spare. 

And  so  the  world  is  very  sad  and  old 

With  men  at  forty  counting  what  they've  sold.        H.  K.  G. 
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New    Novels 

The  Call  of  the  Soil.  By  the  late  Adrien  Bertrand.  Translated 
by  J.  Lewis  May.  (S.  B.  Gundy,  Toronto).  A  tale  of  the  Chasseurs 
alpins  by  one  of  themselves,  and  the  winner  of  the  Prix  Goncourt 
in  1916. 

This  novel  was  written  when  the  end  of  the  war  was  not  yet  in 
sight.  It  follows  the  fortunes  of  three  French  soldiers,  Sergeant 
Vaissette,  Captain  de  Quere,  and  Lucien  Fabre  from  their  baptism 
of  fire  in  Alsace-Lorraine  through  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Marne 
and  the  Aisne  to  their  death  in  the  same  attack. 

The  tale  is  sirnply  told,  there  is  nothing  of  the  melodramatic  or 
viciously  sentimental  about  it.  War,  Fabre  finds  out  in  the  first 
few  days,  is  "nothing  so  wonderful  after  all".  Neither  is  it,  as 
Nicolai  the  disciplinarian  explains,  "the  matter  of  a  day,  of  a  great 
and  glorious  advance  between  sunrise  and  sundown.  ...  It  means 
giving  our  lives  for  people  we  know  not.  .  .  .  who  rear  ignoble 
fortunes  on  our  corpses.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  great  sacrifice; 
a  sacrifice  that  is  sombre,  simple,  and  long  drawn  out". 

Throughout  the  battle  scenes  the  author  is  consistent  in  de- 
scribing facts  as  he  saw  them.  The  glamour  of  sentiment  or  tradi- 
tion is  not  allowed  to  obscure  the  vivid  picture  of  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  the  individual  soldier  under  fire. 

But  the  battle-scenes  do  not  occupy  the  place  of  prime  import- 
ance in  the  book.  Between  engagements  M.  Bertrand's  principal 
characters  philosophize  on  the  moral  values  of  war,  or,  by  way  of 
contrast,  tell  tales  of  peace-time  scenes  in  their  sunny  homes. 
In  these  philosophical  arguments  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
author  from  the  lips  of  his  characters.  It  is  he  who  speaks  not  they. 
Not  that  this  detracts  from  our  interest,  M.  Bertrand  is  too  much 
of  an  artist  for  that,  but  we  do  get  a  clear  insight  into  the  intellect 
and  personality  of  this  brilliant  Frenchman.  "War",  he  tells  us 
through  Vaissette 's  lips,  "  is  a  great  educator.  .  .  .  We  have  learned 
to  be  ready  to  die  at  any  moment ". 

Its  object  Vaissette  expresses  just  as  clearly. 

"  I  hold  that  we  are  striving  to  secure  that  the  thinkers,  the 
philosophers,  and  artists  shall  hold  a  higher  place  in  the  world's 
economy  than  army  contractors  and  manufacturers  of  artillery". 

The  heroism  of  the  peasant  soldier  and  his  vital  relations  to 
the  soil  of  France  did  not  escape  the  writer. 
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"  It  is  France"  cries  Captain  de  Quere,  as  he  thinks  of  his  men's 
unflinching  endurance  "that  has  wrought  this  miracle". 

The  war-cloud  is  lifted  for  a  brief  moment  to  show  the  brief 
and  vivid  romance  of  Fabre.  Then  it  lowers  again  to  shroud  his 
fall  and  that  of  his  companions.  The  death  in  action  of  the  author 
soon  afterwards  lends  poignant  interest  to  his  description  of 
Vaissette's  last  moments.  Himself  mortally  wounded,  the  philo- 
sopher-soldier learns  that  his  two  companions  have  been  killed. 
As  his  eyes  close  he  murmurs, 

"But  France  lives  on." 

The  book  is  one  that  must  be  read  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
Quotations  cannot  do  it  justice.  In  every  chapter  a  thinker  may 
find  food  for  thought. 

The  Green-Pea  Pirates.  By  Peter  B.  Kyne.  (S.  B.  Gundy). 
Even  Cappy  Ricks  can  scarcely  boast  of  as  amusing  a  variety  of 
incident  and  dialogue.  Democritus  himself  could  ask  no  more. 
The  Green-Pea  Pirates  are  but  four  in  number,  yet  these  are  a 
host  in  themselves. 

Scraggs  was  captain  of  the  "fast  and  commodious"  Maggie, 
a  decrepit  steamer  freighting  vegetables  to  San  Francisco.  He  is 
an  "ornery"  man.  His  meanness  is  like  an  in-growing  toe-nail, 
it  always  pinches  afresh  just  when  you  imagine  it's  cured.  Hard 
work  is  no  friend  of  his,  yet  he  will  "candle"  four  dozen  eggs  to  get 
nine  "eatable  but  venerable"  ones  for  his  shipmates.  Derby  hats 
are  the  safety-valve  of  his  emotions.  Get  him  "het-up"  and  he 
retires  to  jump  viciously  on  his  head-gear. 

His  mate,  Mr.  Gibney,  is  a  man  of  a  different  kidney.  Courage 
is  his  middle  name.  An  unquenchable  thirst  has  ruined  his  career 
but  his  imagination  is  still  capable  of  marvellous  flights.  He  is  the 
deus  ex  machina  of  the  syndicate.  The  Maggie  piles  on  the  beach 
in  a  "tule"  fog.  Mr.  Gibney  gets  her  off  by  a  Machiavellian  trick, 
not  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Rules  of  the  Sea.  Ask  the  two  tug- 
boat captains  their  opinion  of  Mr.  Gibney,  and  then  thank  Heaven 
you  weren't  born  in  a  Sunday-school.  Mr.  Gibney  follows  a  hunch 
and  buys  a  stranded  derelict  "on  spec",  only  to  find  it  laden  with 
long-deceased  and  highly  odorous  codfish.  Dismayed?  Just  a 
little.  But  the  Gibneyian  imagination  works  well  under  the  spur 
of  necessity.  He  not  only  disposes  of  his  decayed  codfish  at  ten 
cents  per  fin,  but  he  lets  his  erstwhile  comrades  in  for  the  task  of 
freighting  them  up-river. 
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The  two  remaining  members  of  the  crew  have  this  much  in 
common,  both  are  dependable.  But  while  the  engineer,  McGuffey, 
is  a  slower -witted  double  of  Mr.  Gibney,  Neils  Halvorsen,  a  some- 
what minor  character,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  steadiness  and 
his  devotion  to  the  old  hulk  whose  boilers  hourly  threaten  McGuffey 
with  annihilation. 

From  the  moment  we  meet  this  quartet  on  the  Maggie  one 
amusing  scene  follows  another  with  breathless  rapidity.  We  find 
ourselves  gunrunning  in  Mexico  before  we  know  it  and  begin  a 
career  of  piracy  among  the  South  Sea  cannibals  without  a  single 
twinge  of  conscience  or  exclamation  of  surprise.  The  author,  in- 
deed, shows  unusual  skill  in  his  variation  of  episode  and  conversation. 

In  only  one  passage  does  he  seem  to  nod.  His  transition  from 
the  environs  of  San  Francisco  to  the  South  Seas  is  too  clearly  the 
weld  between  two  parts  of  his  tale.  But  his  readers  will  easily 
forgive  him  this  for  the  broadly  humorous  farce  that  follows. 
The  syndicate's  adventures  with  Tabu-Tabu  and  his  liege  lord  are 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  while  the  decayed  codfish  episode  is  of 
a  peculiarly  pungent  character.  When  Captain  Scraggs  finally 
succumbs  to  the  lure  of  chicken-raising  and  the  other  three  set  sail 
once  more  for  the  South  Seas,  we  are  genuinely  sorry  to  bid  them 
goodbye. 

Throughout  the  book  runs  a  vein  of  racy  dialogue  that  is  redo- 
lent of  those  "who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships".  It  abounds  in 
shrewd  if  broad  characterizations. 

Its  organization  is  none  too  close  but  this  may  be  forgiven  in  a 
tale  that  is  so  typically  American  in  the  broadness  of  its  comedy. 
If  you're  after  a  real  laugh  to  banish  the  cares  of  an  advancing 
H.C.L.  you  can  find  it  here. 

W.  G.  H. 
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To  Diana 

Horace,  Carm.  HI,  xxii. 

Diana  three-formed,  Goddess  of  the  hills! 

You  care  for  those  who  in  their  throes  are  taken, 

And,  thrice  invoked,  alleviate  their  ills. 

And  help  them,  so  to  speak,  to  save  their  bacon. 

This  pine  that  shades  my  lowly  tenement 
Shall  henceforth  sacred  be  to  you  alone; 
Each  year  a  lusty  boar-pig  I'll  present, 
And  you  can  save  some  bacon  of  your  own. 


The  Timid  Chloe 

Horace,  Carm.  I,  xxiii. 

Chloe,  wherefore  do  you  try  me? 
Why  do  you  forever  fly  me? 

You're  like  a  fawn 

That  wakes  at  dawn. 
And  finds  her  timorous  mother  gone, 

And  darts  away  to  find  her. 

She  wanders  through  the  trackless  hills, 
Leaps  lightly  over  brooks  and  rills, 

In  haste  to  find 

Her  truant  hind, 
While  gloomy  thickets  and  the  wind 

With  terror  almost  blind  her. 

She  trembles  in  her  heart  and  knees 
If  leaves  but  rustle  in  the  trees, 

Or  lizards  rush 

And  stir  the  bush, 
And  lightly  break  the  morning  hush, 

And  starts  at  sounds  behind  her. 
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I  am  no  tiger  fierce  to  rend  you, 
Chloe;  I  rather  would  defend  you. 

Or  soon  or  late 

The  married  state 
Will  overtake  you — woman's  fate, 

Which  nature  has  assigned  her. 


Scrlven  :   Solicitor 

Where  a  new  sign  was  staring  o'er  the  way, 

Inviting  passing  clients  who  might  pay 

A  modest  fee  to  tempt  him  to  dispense 

Conveyancing  or  Law  at  small  expense ; 

Where  Coke  and  Blackstone  nestled  side  by  side, 

All  undisturbed  from  morn  till  eventide; 

There  in  a  lonely  room  young  Scriven  sat. 

Beneath  his  feet  an  antiquated  mat; 

And  on  his  table  paper,  free  from  trace 

Of  ink  to  mar  the  freshness  of  its  face; 

A  calendar  which  served  to  mark  the  day 

When  rent  accrued,  but  not  the  means  to  pay; 

The  Rules  of  Practice,  all  as  yet  unused, 

So  well  designed  so  easily  abused; 

The  meagre  tariff,  moulded  on  a  plan 

To  stifle  thoughts  of  avarice  in  man ; 

With  pens  and  ink,  and,  nailed  upon  the  wall, 

An  unframed  photograph  of  Osgoode  Hall. 

A  chair,  on  which  no  client  yet  had  sat. 

Bore  on  its  seat  young  Scriven's  well-worn  hat, 

A  few  blank  forms,  flaunting  their  yawning  void, 

Proclaimed  that  he  as  yet  was  unemployed. 

The  frosted  window,  softening  the  light, 

Hindered  as  well  the  rude  and  prying  sight 

Of  all  who  would  obtrude  their  vulgar  gaze 

Upon  the  idling  of  his  empty  days. 

And  in  the  gloom  that  overspread  his  face 

Hope  and  Despair  contended  for  a  place. 

Cinnamon. 
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^  The  Piper 

ALONG  the  deadly  respectable  drive  he  came,  bringing  a  note 
of  freshness  and  freedom  into  the  drab  monotony  of  bow- 
windowed,  smoke -grimed  "suburban  residences".  He 
paused,  and  a  slight,  cynical  smile  quirked  at  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  as  he  glanced  at  the  dingy  grass  and  withered  flower-stems 
that  decorated  the  meagre  little  plots  in  front  of  the  houses.  Then 
he  laid  the  drones  on  his  shoulder,  filled  the  bag,  and  began  to  play. 

He  started  with  a  march  theme;  clearer  and  clearer  it  rang  its 
command,  "Gather,  gather,  bundle  and  go",  till  the  air  seemed  full 
of  stern,  sharp  commands,  the  light  creak  of  bull- hide  targe  on 
buffcoat,  and  the  quick,  crisp  rustle  of  well-ordered  movement. 
The  notes  rose  and  swelled  in  a  mighty  burst  of  cheering,  then 
settled  to  a  quickstep  whose  lilting  melody  was  instinct  with 
youth's  careless  delight  in  battle,  and  the  fiercer  joy  of  the  march — 
that  joy  that  counts  parched  lips,  and  heels  that  burn  like  the  throat 
of  the  pit,  as  nothing  beside  the  knowledge  that  five  more  miles, 
marched  cleanly,  without  shufifle  or  stumble,  lie  behind.  Pack- 
straps  may  irk,  and  the  skin  may  tingle  with  the  itch  of  sweat- 
caked  dust,  but  the  targe  beats  the  rhythm  of  the  pipes'  maddening 
lilt  as  it  swings  on  the  shoulder,  and  at  every  step  the  Andra  Ferrara 
hanging  at  the  side  touches  the  thigh  with  its  familiar  caress. 

Then  the  march  ceased,  and  was  replaced  by  a  more  peaceful 
theme.  The  men  had  passed  beyond  the  range  of  sight  and  hearing, 
and  the  women,  gathered  in  groups,  or  sitting  at  their  spinning 
wheels,  spoke  of  how  Dugald  or  Farquhar  had  looked,  or  what  the 
Chief  had  said  about  the  expedition;  a  light  note  of  laughter,  and 
of  the  cries  of  children  at  play  mingled  with  the  melody. 

Came  a  suggestion  of  tears — the  tears  of  a  young  wife  whose 
husband  is  for  the  first  time  taken  from  her  side;  then  an  echo  of 
the  grim  dry  whicker  of  a  quick-drawn  sword,  and  the  poor  little 
dream  of  happiness  was  gone.  Clouds  gathered,  black  and  big  with 
heavy  forebodings;  memories  of  past  sorrows  overwhelmed  the 
mind,  and  the  heart  chilled  with  an  unknown  terror.  The  melody 
moved  eerily  through  wailing  minor  intervals,  rose  in  a  note  of 
shuddering,  hopeless  grief,  like  the  voice  of  the  restless  wind-hags 
as  they  reel  across  the  sky  on  the  tattered  storm-rack,  then,  sud- 
denly, as  an  easy  dagger-thrust  brings  up  against  a  bone,  it  stopped. 
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For  a  few  moments  the  piper  gazed  unseeing  into  the  smoky 
gold  of  the  sunset,  then  he  turned  to  the  end  of  the  drive,  and  passed 
along  the  back  of  the  row  of  houses.  At  the  first  two  doors  he 
received  no  answer. 

The  third  door  opened  almost  before  his  hand  touched  it,  and 
a  voice  said,  "You  will  be  coming  in,  Calum?" 

He  entered,  half-dazed,  and,  turning  to  the  girl,  who  had  spoken, 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Moira?"  he  asked,  and  how  did 
you  know  who  was  knocking?" 

"I  am  a  servant  here  since  my  father  died;  and  how  should  I 
not  know  that  piobaireachd  when  I  hear  it?"  And  at  that  she 
stopped,  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment,  and,  dropping  on  a  low  stool 
by  the  fire,  burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping. 

For  some  time  the  man  stood  watching  her ;  then  she  raised  her 
head. 

"Oh!  why  would  I  open  the  door  to  you?  Am  I  a  bairn  or  a 
fool  that  I  cannot  forget  you?  And  you  have  forgotten,  for  you 
never  thought  I  could  remember  that  piobaireachd.  Oh!  that  night 
I  heard  it  first!  A  curlew  was  wailing  on  the  moor,  and  a  dog  was 
howling  in  a  farm  in  the  glen ;  and  the  wind  that  moaned  round  the 
cairn  said  the  same  as  they.  Everything  spoke  of  the  curse  that 
lay  between  us.  And  when  your  heart  was  hot  on  mine,  and  your 
breath  in  my  face,  I  said  I  could  defy  the  curse.  I  could  have 
defied  God  that  night.  ...  Ah!  have  I  not  suffered  enough  that 
you  come  here  to  remind  me?  Was  it  not  enough  to  leave  me  then 
in  my  shame,  that  you  stay  here  now  to  look  on  my  sorrow.     Oh! 

man,  go!  go!  ere ".     Her  head  sank  on  her  hands,  and  her 

whole  frame  quivered  with  her  sobs. 

The  man  gazed  at  her  for  a  few  moments,  then,  with  his  pipes 
under  his  arm,  turned  to  the  door  and  passed  out. 

At  the  end  of  the  drive,  where  houses  and  lights  stopped  to- 
gether, he  paused  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  there  came  to  his  ears 
the  sound  of  light,  hurrying  feet;  a  figure  passed  through  the  circle 
of  the  last  lamp's  glow,  and  approached  him.  Then  a  small  hand 
was  laid  in  his. 

"Have  you  courage?"  he  asked. 

"There  is  no  curse",  said  Moira,  "only  love". 

Then,  turning  their  backs  on  the  dwellings  of  men,  they  passed 
out,  hand  in  hand,  into  the  darkness. 

A.  F. 
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A  Plea  for  Co- Education 

THIS  University  is  ostensibly  co-educational,  for  the  purpose 
of  printed  reports  and  public  addresses;  practically,  there 
seems  to  be  a  strong  cross-current  of  prejudice  which  pre- 
vents free  intercourse  between  men  and  women  students.  In  the 
"80's"  the  first  women  were  admitted  to  lectures  to  sit  in  an  inner 
sanctum  with  the  door  slightly  ajar,  so  that  they  could  hear  the 
mighty  words  without  being  seen  of  men.  They  may  now  appear 
publicly  in  the  lecture  halls,  to  sit  in  the  front  seats;  they  may  walk 
through  the  corridors  unveiled  but  must  not  loiter  in  conversation 
with  the  men.  In  the  library  they  now  sit  in  separate  rooms.  (We 
should  like  to  suggest,  in  passing,  that  a  more  logical  arrangement 
might  be  reached  by  reserving  one  room  for  those  of  both  sexes 
who  really  wish  to  work,  permitting  conversational  interludes  in 
the  other.)  They  have  now  representation  on  the  Varsity,  but  may 
not  go  to  its  ofifice  in  Hart  House ;  they  may  attend  the  performances 
of  the  Players  Club  if  they  can  procure  subscriptions  by  hypnotic 
suggestion.  Where  classes  are  broken  into  sections  the  sexes  are 
often  intentionally  segregated.  Although  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  meeting  in  social  functions,  much  of  the  intellectual 
activity  which  centres  about  the  University  is  carried  on  entirely 
separately:  literary,  dramatic,  athletic,  historical  and  debating 
societies. 

This  segregation  continues,  in  most  cases,  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  students  themselves,  with  the  result  that  some  careful  ob- 
servers have  concluded  that  the  division  is  founded  on  natural 
law,  which  operates  inevitably.  Some  of  the  men  cherish  the  tradi- 
tion because  they  wish  to  smoke  in  unventilated  comfort,  but 
modem  fashions  promise  rapidly  to  break  down  this  barrier. 
Besides,  The  Varsity  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  even  some  men 
prefer  a  little  fresh  air.  Perhaps  the  next  reason  for  the  exclusion 
of  women  will  be  that  they  do  not  cultivate  moustaches.  But  for 
that  emergency  we  can  trust  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of 
the  sex. 

The  more  serious  obstacles  to  an  effective  co-education  come 
from  those  whose  experience  has  taught  them  that  in  groups  com- 
posed of  men  and  women,  the  latter  tend  to  sink  into  profound 
contemplation,  while  the  former  carry  on  the  discussion;  and  that 
societies  of  both  sexes,  formed  with  a  serious  purpose,  often  become 
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purely  social  clubs.  Those  classes  who  lend  the  colour  of  univer- 
sality to  these  observations  are  the  women  who  know  that  some 
men  dislike  "intellectual"  women,  and  conclude  that  all  men  are 
of  the  same  stamp,  and  the  men  who  make  no  effort  to  break  down  this 

tradition  because ?    (We  do  not  feel  equal  to  stating  the  reason.) 

Those  who  regret  the  system  are  the  men  and  women  who  value 
each  other's  comradeship  beyond  the  mazes  of  the  fox-trot.  There 
is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact  that  the  women  are  hardest  hit  by 
the  forces  of  tradition.  They  are  still  the  innovators,  and  their 
social  life  beyond  the  University  is  also  less  free  and  varied,  less  a 
matter  of  their  owti  choice. 

Prejudice  still  reigns,  in  defiance  of  franchise  laws  and  the  ad- 
vance of  women  into  other  fields!  But  where  should  it  be  broken 
down,  if  not  in  a  University?  What  normal  man  or  woman  wants 
to  spend  the  active  part  of  the  best  four  years  of  life  in  the  company 
of  one  sex?  What  sensible  one  wants  to  use  the  other  merely  for 
purposes  of  amusement,  keeping  all  the  intellectual  life  jealously 
separate? 

There  were  many  American  explorers,  but  only  one  who  made 
the  convincing  discovery  that  land  could  be  reached  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ocean.  So  there  may  be  many  experiments  in  real  co- 
education, some  successful  and  some  the  reverse,  but  some  few 
really  thriving  societies  of  men  and  women  have  placed  the  possi- 
bility itself  beyond  a  doubt,  given  the  right  conditions, the  Inter- 
rogative Club,  and,  shall  we  say  the  Classical  Association?  There 
may  be  others,  but  we  cannot  speak  of  them  with  certainty.  That 
which  has  been  done  once  can  be  done  again ! 

M.  G.  R. 


Of  Itself 


A  dainty  net  of  fabric  slight 

For  a  thought  like  the  flirt  of  a  fairy  wing — 

And  that's  the  triolet,  tripping  and  bright. 

A  dainty  net  of  fabric  slight 

That  veils  blue  eyes,  and  their  dancing  light — 

And  that's  the  theme  to  which  you  bring 

A  dainty  net  of  fabric  slight 

For  a  thought  like  the  flirt  of  a  fairy  wing. 

A.  F. 
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At  the  Art  Gallery 

I.     The  Canadian  Section  of  the  War  Pictures 

THE  Canadian  section  of  the  war  pictures  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, entirely  different  in  nature  from  the  overseas  section 
exhibited  at  the  fair  in  September.  There  the  strain  and 
devastation  of  war  was  everywhere  in  evidence,  in  the  subjects 
handled  and  in  the  treatment  of  them;  here  the  emphasis  is  shifted 
to  industrial  activity,  farm  work,  camps,  and  shipping,  and  the 
solemn  note  of  immediate  warfare  is  left  unsounded.  At  their  best 
the  overseas  pictures  showed  very  great  power;  when  they  failed 
they  did  so  as  often  as  not  through  some  wrong  choice  of  method 
or  style.  The  Canadian  subjects  are  treated  buoyantly  and  con- 
fidently; perhaps  in  one  or  two  cases  with  over -confidence  and  a 
rather  obvious  fluency.  But  there  is  more  to  praise  than  to  blame. 
Indeed,  if  it  ever  comes  to  taking  the  cream  of  the  War  Memorials 
for  the  proposed  gallery  and  storing  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  the 
cellars — and  one  cannot  but  think  that  it  will  come  to  that  in  the 
end — there  are  at  least  half-a-dozen  larger  pictures  in  the  Canadian 
section  that  could  not  be  overlooked  and  in  black-and-white  the 
Canadian  lithographs  and  drawings  would  certainly  raise  the 
standard  of  the  whole.  So,  too,  would  the  sculptures  (whatever 
there  may  have  been  in  the  overseas  collection). 

Albert  H.  Robinson's  two  large  canvases  of  ship-building  and 
repairing  in  Montreal  must  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  many.  He 
has  not  exhibited  much  in  Toronto  and  has,  it  is  understood, 
painted  little  of  late  years.  This  makes  his  thoughtful  command 
of  his  medium  all  the  more  remarkable.  In  his  Repairing  Steamer 
in  Drydock  in  which  the  red  hull  of  the  vessel  is  reflected  in  the 
dirty-green  water  he  resists  the  noisy  bravura  that  the  contrast  of 
colour  and  the  swaying  water  almost  seem  to  call  for  and  with  his 
own  peculiar  blend  of  easy  breadth  and  cautious  deliberation  gets 
the  very  best  out  of  his  subject.  His  interior  Starting  the  Freighter 
is  still  more  difficult  in  theme  and  is  even  more  finely  handled;  in 
composition  it  is  worth  studying  at  length,  if  only  to  discover  how 
the  choice  of  significant  and  characteristic  lines  has  enabled  him 
to  exclude  all  but  a  minimum  of  detail  and  yet  retain  to  the  full  the 
feeling  of  activity  that  goes  with  a  shipyard.  Mabel  May's  Women 
making  Shells  forms  an  interesting  contrast.  There  is  activity  here 
too,  differently  expressed  and  of  a  different  sort.     It  suffers  by  a 
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deadness  in  the  paint  which  there  is  no  trace  of  in  what  seems  to  be 
a  preliminary  study  for  the  larger  picture,  Study  (135).  In  this 
smaller  picture  there  is  less  movement  but  a  far  more  luminous 
texture.  If  the  artist  could  combine  the  bustle  of  the  one  and  the 
glow  of  the  other  in  another  large  canvas  the  result  ought  to  be 
quite  splendid.     Perhaps  this  will  be  forthcoming. 

Challener's  Canada's  Grand  Armada,  twenty-four  feet  in  length, 
only  serves  to  show  up  the  narrowness  of  the  Toronto  gallery.  It 
cannot  be  fairly  estimated  until  it  is  hung  where  the  eye  can  focus 
it.  But  one  cannot  help  remembering  that  the  number  of  pictures 
which  have  justified  such  dimensions  is  a  small  one.  And  one 
suspects  too  that  as  the  canvas  grows  in  size  the  skilful  use  of 
paint  counts  for  less  and  the  strength  of  composition  for  more. 
This  would,  if  anything,  tell  against  the  present  picture,  which 
seems  to  lack  tlie  salient  lines  of  a  great  epic  and  to  belong  to  a 
lighter  and  slighter  mood.  Lismer's  Convoy  in  Bedford  Basin  is  a 
smaller  panorama  of  a  much  more  unique  quality.  The  gay  con- 
fusion of  camouflaged  hulls  down  the  length  cf  the  picture  seems  to 
set  the  mood  of  the  whole  which  is  full  of  a  teasing  magic.  The 
weather  hesitates  cheerfully,  the  landmarks  play  hide  and  seek. 
The  grave  imp  of  camouflage  hovers  near. 

It  is  satisfying  to  note  that  Lismer's  other  two  oils  are  quile 
different  from  this  one  and  from  one  another.  His  Olympic  with 
Returned  Soldiers  is  full  of  the  mottled,  oily  grime  of  a  harbour, 
The  gentleman — was  it  Fuseli? — who  called  for  an  umbrella  when 
confronted  with  a  Constable  landscape  would,  if  he  could  return, 
call  for  soap  and  towel  at  the  sight  of  Lismer's  Olympic.  But  if  he 
had  moved  with  the  times  he  would  know  that  he  had  paid  a  dis- 
tinct compliment  in  each  case.  The  brassy  colour  of  Mine  Siveepers 
and  Seapl-anes  off  Halifax  is  not  at  first  sight  attractive,  but  one 
ends  by  feeling  that  it  is  true  and  even  expressive:  and  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  nautical  roll  in  the  line  of  ships. 

Manly  Macdonald  has  let  himself  out — a  little  prematurely — in 
several  pieces  of  dashing  colour.  One  picture  of  his,  Women  Gather- 
ing Carrots,  really  takes  him  forward  as  an  artist  and  shows  that 
he  can  be  expected  to  go  a  long  way  in  the  rendering  of  luminous 
outdoor  effects.  But  in  order  to  be  assured  of  this  one  has  to  put 
out  of  mind  the  merely  hasty  and  superficial  work  that  he  has  also 
exhibited.  F.  H.  Johnston  has  contributed  a  host  of  aeroplane 
studies  which  are  of  rare  value  as  accurate  records  of  flying  around 
the  Ontario  camps.     As  works  of  art  they  are  rather  below  than 
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above  the  level  of  his  recent  landscapes.  It  must  be  added  that 
Johnston  has  turned  in  two  canvases  to  oils  in  which  he  immedi- 
ately begins  to  work  more  thoughtfully. 

C.  W.  Jefferys  has  not  been  represented  on  so  large  a  scale  for 
some  time.  His  large  oil  painting,  Polish  A  rmy  Bathing  at  Niagara, 
succeeds  not  merely  in  figure  drawing — which  was  to  be  expected — 
but  also  in  the  happy  arrangement  of  colour  spaces  in  blue,  khaki, 
and  mauve.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  he  would  make 
of  a  larger  decoration  on  similar  lines.  The  mat,  unmodelled  colour 
would  be  all  to  the  good  in  such  a  case.  Jeffery's  watercolours  are 
on  the  whole  not  equal  to  his  best,  unless  an  exception  be  made  of 
the  sparingly  tinted  Observation  Post,  Petawawa  and  Patrol  in  the 
Snow,  which  is  admirable.  His  lithographs  and  drawings  range 
from  the  swinging  energy  of  his  Departure  of  the  Siberian  Battery 
to  the  delicate  landscape  feeling  in  85th  Battery  at  Firing  Practice, 
Petawawa.  These  along  with  Lismer's  lithographs  occupy  the  bulk 
of  the  Octagon  Gallery  and  make  it  in  many  ways  the  most  satis- 
factory part  of  the  show.  The  variety  in  Lismer's  work  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  Naval  Air  Service  Camp,  with  its  beautiful  detail, 
with  the  strong  lines  of  cannon  and  cloud  in  The  Sentinels. 

To  many,  however,  the  statuettes  of  Frances  Loring  and 
Florence  Wyle — especially  the  latter — are  the  most  interesting 
thing  in  the  exhibition.  The  dress  and  attitude  of  women  workers 
in  field  and  factory,  from  being  the  subject  of  "farmerette"  jokes, 
has  here  been  turned  to  account  as  the  source  of  a  beauty  that  is 
finely  nervous  and  supple.  It  is  hard  to  select  but  Miss  Wyle's 
Woman  with  Adapter  is  a  joy  to  behold. 

II.    The  Royal  Canadian  Academy 

Judging  by  the  crowd  that  visited  the  Academy  exhibition  on 
the  first  Saturday  afternoon  it  would  seem  that  these  pictures  bid 
fair  to  prove  highly  popular  with  the  Toronto  public.  There  are 
more  reasons  than  one  why  this  should  be  so.  Progressive  land- 
scape such  as  has  predominated  at  recent  O.S.A.  shows  is  little  in 
evidence  here.  Those  who  are  tired  of  being  "yanked  forward" 
can  walk  about  in  this  exhibition  without  molestation.  There  is 
furthermore  a  great  variety  both  in  style  and  quality.  Even  a 
preference  for  thoroughly  bad  painting  need  not  go  ungratified; 
there  is  a  sunset  called  Benediction  which  requires  all  the  support 
its  title  can  give  it.    A  good  sub-title  for  it  would  be  "The  shades 
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of  night  were  not  falling  fast  enough".  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  there  are  pictures  in  figure  and  landscape  which  in  a  country 
where  thought  and  beauty  were  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt 
would  fill  the  parlour  cars  of  the  incoming  provincial  trains  with 
eager  visitors. 

To  begin  with,  the  four  pictures  for  the  Canadian  War  Me- 
morials will  definitely  enhance  the  home  contribution.  J.  W. 
Beatty's  Canadian  Cavalry  Bivouac  is  probably  a  better  picture 
than  any  he  exhibited  at  the  Fair  grounds  in  the  fall.  So  too  is 
Maurice  Cullen's  Huy,  On  the  Meuse,  Belgium;he  has  not  attempted 
this  time  to  convey  the  sense  of  war  in  action  or  feeling,  but  has 
simply  chosen  a  subject  that  suited  his  long  Canadian  experience 
in  the  painting  of  snowy  perspectives.  As  a  result  the  War  Me- 
morials will  contain  a  really  first-class  snow  subject  by  a  Canadian; 
one  could  not  say  as  much  before  in  spite  of  Morrice's  attempt. 

Varley's  Prisoners  naturally  turns  the  mind  back  to  his  two 
chief  contributions  to  the  earlier  section  of  the  War  pictures.  It 
would  be  intensely  interesting  to  place  the  three  side  by  side  and 
study  them  together.  Failing  that  opportunity  a  little  conjecture 
may  be  indulged  in.  For  What  probably  scores  in  the  handling 
of  its  wet  foreground  which  for  sheer  paint-quality  could  hardly  be 
beaten,  and  Some  Day  the  People  will  return  is,  it  will  be  granted,  a 
far  more  original  and  overpowering  conception.  And  in  both  these 
pictures  the  chance  of  failure  lay  so  much  nearer  at  hand;  the 
slightest  error  in  sentiment  in  For  What  and  the  tactful  arrange- 
ment of  figure,  cart,  and  sky-line  might  have  suffered  a  fatal 
displacement,  whilst  the  graveyard  picture  so  bristles  with  diffi- 
culties as  to  make  success  a  veritable  triumph.  Prisoners  is  a 
richer  and  less  precarious  subject;  its  range  is  greater  and  the  inter- 
est a  little  more  widely  distributed  over  a  slowly-moving  scene. 
This  may  have  precluded  the  degree  of  intensity  which  the  other 
two  attained  and  also  their  unique  adjustment  of  colour  to  feeling. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  present  subject  better 
handled;  the  feeling  of  shuffling,  tragic  decay  spreads  itself  from 
end  to  end  of  the  canvas  and  the  composition  is  a  thing  to  contem- 
plate indefinitely. 

Jackson's  Olympic  in  Halifax  Harbour  is  bound  to  stand  as  a 
fascinating  excursion  in  an  intensely  individual  career.  The  design 
is  for  once  emphatic,  perhaps  a  little  arbitrary  even,  and  there  is 
set  against  it  a  mosaic  of  more  than  usually  explicit  detail.  If  the 
intention  was  to  convey  the  size  of  the  Olympic  it  may  be  doubted 
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whether  the  picture  is  completely  successful;  the  ship  certainly 
dominates  the  harbour  and  the  houses,  but  this  cuts  both  ways  and 
it  may  be  that  the  dwarfing  of  the  houses  is  more  pronounced  than 
the  vastness  of  the  vessel.  And  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  artist's 
having  departed  from  his  wonted  ways  it  is  difficult  to  pass  from 
the  stage  of  curiosity  to  the  fuller  contemplation  that  one  is  entitled 
to  expect.  His  smaller  Ships  entering  Halifax  Harbour,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  real  Jackson.  What  that  means  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
but  one  may  be  assured  that  in  a  generation  from  now  no  explana- 
tion will  be  called  for.  It  might  be  called  a  subtly  deflected  natural- 
ism, which  seems  at  one  moment  ruthless  and  at  another  unassum- 
ing. But  that  says  little  enough  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
resort  to  the  makeshift  of  studying  his  pictures  for  oneself,  as  the 
expression  of  an  indefinable  kind  of  mastery. 

The  exhibition  is  rich  in  portrait  and  figure  studies.  This  must 
be  gratifying  to  the  many  who  deplore  the  neglect  of  this  side  of 
pictorial  art  in  Canada.  H.  Harris  Brown,  a  visitor  from  Chelsea, 
represents  the  English  academic  tradition  and  Curtis  Williamson 
after  a  long  interval  returns  to  view  with  two  most  characteristic 
interiors.  Or,  if  that  name  be  misleading,  let  them  be  called 
psychologues.  They  are  certainly  not  portraits  in  the  professional 
sense  of  the  word,  but  something  far  more  unique  and  inscrutable; 
if  there  is  any  food  for  babes  in  the  exhibition  it  is  not  here.  Among 
the  other  figures  that  one  would  like  to  mention  two  or  three  may 
be  singled  out,  Suzor-Cote's  Vieux  paysan  Canadian -f ran Qais,  an  ad- 
mirable bit  of  character,  rendered  with  beautifully  luminous  colour, 
Regina  Seiden's  Portrait,  original  in  colour  and  cleanly  handled,  and 
Amiens  Station  by  E.  H.  Holgate,  a  rare  little  picture  in  which 
soldier,  wife,  child,  bundle,  and  basket  are  beautifully  composed 
without  any  loss  to  the  artless  sentiment  inherent  in  the  theme. 
It  is  clear  too  that  Emily  Coonan  is  a  student  of  composition. 

There  is  no  lack  of  landscape,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  but  the 
local  landscape  group  from  whom  one  naturally  expects  much  and 
who  have  dominated  recent  exhibitions  in  Toronto  are  for  once 
less  conspicuous,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  J.  E.  H.  Macdonald's  two 
pictures  are  full  of  interest  and  that  Lawren  Harris  contributes 
one  of  the  best  of  his  Snows  of  yesteryear.  It  is  fair  to  note  in 
passing,  too,  that  Manly  Macdonald  is  none  the  worse  for  his 
recent  run  amuck;  his  Dressing  Fish  is  irresistibly  buoyant  and 
racy. 
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The  sculptures  are  beginning  to  make  their  way  into  the  main 
gallery.  They  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  before  long.  If  only 
some  sculptor  would  avail  himself  of  these  pages  to  enlighten  us  a 
little.  For  it  is  a  law  and  perhaps  a  curse  in  this  world  of  ours  that 
things  are  neglected  unless  they  are  written  about.  Man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  also  by  the  printed  word. 

B.  F. 


The  Gargoyle  and  the  Office-boy 

THE  ofifice-boy  was  weary  of  office.  He  held  all  the  offices  there 
were.  He  was  sitting  at  an  office-table  in  an  office-chair. 
With  his  right  hand  he  was  signing  a  cheque,  with  his  left 
hand  he  was  drawing  up  requisition-lists  for  office-furniture,  his 
feet  were  respectively  engaged  in  operating  a  Burroughes'  adding- 
machine  and  a  Neo-style  Rotary  duplicator.  Suddenly  he  tore  up 
the  cheque,  threw  the  requisition-list  into  the  fire,  kicked  the 
machines  out  of  the  north  and  south  windows  of  the  office  respec- 
tively, and  exclaimed,  "I  am  fed  up  with  this  life!  I  will  seek 
another  world  where  there  are  no  more  offices".  So  saying  he 
rushed  up  to  the  roof  of  the  collegiate  Gothic  building  in  which 
his  office  was  situated,  and  without  even  waiting  to  remove  his  coat 
or  to  wind  up  his  watch,  so  greatly  were  his  official  habits  deranged, 
he  hurled  himself  hastily  from  the  parapet. 

After  a  short  and  breathless  interval  of  suspense,  during  which 
he  waited  for  the  news  of  his  demise  to  be  violently  broken  to  him, 
he  found  himself  suspended  by  his  waistband  which  had  caught  on 
some  Gothic  excrescence  of  the  building.  By  dint  of  looking  up- 
wards between  his  pendent  legs  he  discovered  that  his  waist-band 
was  hooked  on  to  the  nose  of  a  particularly  hideous  gargoyle  which 
was  leering  at  him  with  a  mocking  but  not  unkindly  grin.  The 
novelty  of  the  situation  pleased  him.  It  was  distinctly  unofficial. 
It  had  not  been  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  Hart  House. 
He  reflected,  with  a  flow  of  mild  excitement  which  he  had  not 
known  since  he  punched  cows  in  Texas,  that  he  had  found  the  object 
of  his  search.    He  had  found  an  unofficial  state  of  existence. 

"  It  is  clearly  providential;  I  might  have  remembered  that  both 
heaven  and  hell  are  distinctly  official,  and  whichever  happened 
to  me  I  should  have  been  no  better  oiT.     Now  they  will  have  to 
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inform  the  Warden  of  my  state.  He  will  have  to  sign  an  order  on 
Eaton's  for  the  purchase  of  a  fire-escape,  the  fire  escape  will  pro- 
bably not  arrive  for  three  months,  so  that  I  shall  be  able  to  carry  on  un- 
ofificial  relations  with  this  excellent  gargoyle  for  a  considerable  time." 
The  gargoyle  continued  to  smile  amicably  but  preserved  a  discreet 
and  stony  silence.  The  office-boy  who  had  been  to  Cambridge 
considered  the  situation  for  a  few  moments.  They  had  not  been 
introduced  and  the  position  was  rather  delicate.  But  having  ac- 
quired no  little  savoir-vivre  at  Cambridge,  and  a  habit  of  prompt 
decision  during  his  official  career,  he  decided  to  break  the  ice  by 
asking  the  correct  question — "In  what  year  did  you  go  down?" 
The  gargoyle  replied  in  a  somewhat  indistinct  voice,  for  he  had  a 
swallow's  nest  in  his  mouth,  "I  came  up  in  1588,  I  have  not  been 
down  since".  The  office-boy,  whose  official  name  was  Henry, 
politely  concealed  his  surprise,  and  asked  in  a  charmingly  natural 
tone  of  voice — " Don't  you  get  rather  bored  up  here?  There  are  so 
many  interesting  things  down  there,  lectures,  and  special  dinners 
with  speeches  after  them.  I  could  easily  get  you  invited  if  you 
would  care  to  come.  In  fact  I  could  get  you  an  official  position  of 
some  sort,  steward  or  warden,  or  something  like  that". 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  gargoyle,  "but  I  never  accept 
invitations.  I  am  never  bored.  There  is  a  perfectly  simple  and 
natural  relation  between  what  I  am  and  what  I  do,  and  during  the 
intervals  of  inaction  I  have  leisure  to  watch  the  official  world  below, 
and  to  contemplate  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  in  fact,  I  see  life 
steadily  and  see  it  whole". 

"Beastly  prig,"  muttered  Henry  to  himself,  but  he  continued 
quite  politely,  "May  I  ask  what  you  do?"  "You  may",  said  the 
gargoyle  and  relapsed  into  silence.  "I  suppose  he  is  trying  to  be 
funny",  thought  Henry  and  began  to  get  hot.  Then  he  said 
suddenly  and  quite  rudely,  "Who  the  devil  are  you,  and  what  the 
devil  do  you  do?"  "Ah!"  said  the  gargoyle,  "I  like  you  much 
better  when  you  are  rude,  you  are  really  natural  then.  Yes,  I  know 
all  about  good  manners.  I  was  a  gargoyle  for  several  centuries  at 
Oxford,  on  one  of  the  smaller  colleges,  where  they  have  really  nice 
manners.  Then  they  transferred  me  here  as  part  of  the  Oxford 
experiment.  You  see  the  theory  is  simple,  and  it  will  help  to 
answer  your  question.  A  lot  of  people  don't  realize  that  the  more 
they  suppress  what  they  call  evil  the  worse  it  grows,  like  mush- 
rooms in  a  damp  cellar.  I  was  an  evil  spirit  once,  one  of  those  who 
went  into  that  famous  herd  of  swine  a  good  while  ago.  But  one  of 
those  old  medieval  fellows  caught  me  and  fixed  me  up  for  every- 
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body  to  look  at,  and  then  people  found  out  that  there  was  a  soul  of 
goodness  in  me,  a  wry  jest,  and  when  they  looked  at  me  they 
grinned,  and  I  grinned,  and  they  weren't  bored  any  more.  It's 
people  who  are  bored  who  do  all  the  bad  things.  So  here  I  am,  and 
you  are  not  the  first  person  I  have  saved  from  the  consequences  of 
official  boredom". 

Henry  grinned  and  began  to  feel  less  official  and  more  kindly 
disposed  towards  the  gargoyle.  After  a  pause,  during  which  Henry 
watched  the  people  running  about  below  in  excitement  and  saw 
the  warden  come  out  and  order  a  committee  to  be  called  at  once 
to  consider  his  case,  he  resumed  the  conversation  by  saying, 
"You  haven't  told  me  what  you  do".  The  gargoyle  winked  and 
said  "Wait  and  see!"  Henry  was  not  in  a  hurry,  indeed  it  was 
years  since  he  had  enjoyed  so  much  leisure,  so  he  waited.  Before 
long  it  began  to  rain  and  it  rained  hard.  Suddenly  a  steady  stream 
of  cold  water  began  to  run  down  Henry's  neck.  It  washed  the 
official  ink  off  his  fingers,  the  official  oil  out  of  his  hair,  it  washed  the 
buttons  off  his  trousers,  and  Henry  began  to  feel  that  his  unofficial 
position  was  growing  precarious.  "Now  you  know  what  I  do", 
said  the  gargoyle.  "I  am  a  pipe,  a  conduit.  I  stay  up  here  and  bide 
my  time.  When  the  chance  comes,  the  ancient  flood  runs  through 
me,  and  unless  the  official  umbrella  intervenes,  I  wash  a  man  clean 
of  convention".  By  this  time  Henry  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  office.  Thrills  of  mingled  pleasure  and  suspense  ran  down  his 
now  bare  back,  but  his  waist  band  still  held.  He  did  not  even 
notice  that  the  Warden  and  his  committee  were  highly  scandalized, 
and  were  engaged  in  passing  a  vote  of  censure  on  him,  with  loss  of 
one  month's  pay. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  become  a  gargoyle?"  he  asked  anxiously. 
"I  doubt  it",  the  gargoyle  replied,  "you  are  hardly  ugly  enough. 
But  I  think  it  is  time  for  this  pleasant  interview  to  cease,  as  your 
trousers  are  giving  way.  I  hope  we  may  meet  again.  Meanwhile 
I  will  call  the  Sylph  to  assist  you  back  to  your  office."  The  gar- 
goyle whistled  a  gurgling  watery  whistle,  and  a  Sylph  of  most  en- 
gaging manners  appeared,  attired  in  faultless  evening  dress  which 
fitted  him  like  a  glove.  As  Henry's  waistband  slowly  yielded,  he 
found  himself  gently  lifted  from  the  gargoyle's  nose  and  carried 
back  to  his  office,  while  the  Sylph  murmured  into  his  ear,  "I  think 
you  have  a  nine  o'clock  lecture,  also  a  committee  of  the  G.W.V.A., 
also  a  meeting  of  the  W.C.T.U.,  also  .   .   .   .  " 

"Stop!  Stop!"  shrieked  Henry;  "take  me  back  to  the 
gargoyle!"  S.  H.  H. 
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A  Dialogue  by  a  Stream 

Here  is  the  pool,  and  there  the  waterfall; 
This  is  the  bank;  keep  out  of  sight,  and  crawl 
Along  the  side  to  where  that  alder  clump 
Juts  out.     'Twas  there  I  saw  a  salmon  jump, — 
A  full  eight  feet,  not  fifteen  minutes  past. 
Bend  low  a  bit !  or  else  the  sun  will  cast 
Your  shadow  on  the  stream.     Still  further;  stop! 
Now  joint  your  rod;  reel  out  your  line,  and  drop 
Your  leader  with  the  'silver  doctor'  on  it. 
Behind  that  rock  that's  got  the  log  upon  it. 

There's  nothing  here;  the  water  is  too  quiet; 
You  need  a  pool  with  rapids  flowing  by  it ; 
Plenty  of  rush  and  motion,  heave  and  roar, 
To  turn  their  thoughts  from  things  upon  the  shore; 
The  day's  too  calm;  I  told  you  that  before. 

Just  mind  your  line!     I  tell  you  that  he's  there. 
I  saw  him  spring  up  ten  feet  in  the  air; 
Twelve  pounder,  if  an  ounce !     Great  Mackinaw !  ! 
Look!     Quick!     He's  on!     The  'doctor'  in  his  jaw. 

Snapped !     Gone !     You  damn  fool !  worse  than  any  fool ! 

What  did  you  think  to  find  here  in  this  pool, — 

A  minnow  or  a  shiner,  that  you  tried 

With  such  a  jerk  to  land  him  on  the  side 

Of  this  high  bank?     That  was  a  salmon, — fool! 

The  biggest  one  that  swam  within  this  pool; 

The  one  I  saw  that  jumped  twelve  feet, — not  lower; 

Would  tip  the  scales  at  fourteen  pounds  or  more. 

Lost — near  that  rock  that's  got  the  log  upon  it. 

Gone — with  the  leader  and  the  'doctor'  on  it. 

E.J.  P. 
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Politics  and  People 

THE  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  refused  to 
ratify  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  announcement  will  cause 
more  regret  than  surprise.  The  Republic  to  the  South  is 
much  too  independent  in  its  policies  and  much  too  conscious  of  its 
strength  to  do  a  thing  merely  because  it  is  expected  to  do  it.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  the  Senate's  action  was  whimsical  or  capricious. 
It  was  the  result  of  genuine  dissatisfaction  wuth  the  work  of  the 
President  at  Paris.  The  Republican  party,  it  may  be,  at  no  time 
was  disposed  to  pass  a  generous  judgment  on  Mr.  Wilson,  but  in  the 
final  issue  they  had  the  support  of  a  considerable  number  of  more 
progressive  people  who  regarded  the  treaty  as  a  denial  of  the  claim 
that  the  war  was  fought  in  order  to  end  war.  The  verdict  appears 
to  establish  the  fact  that  under  the  American  constitution  the 
executive  may  continue  to  act  after  it  has  quite  ceased  to  represent 
the  people.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  not  have  persisted  in 
going  to  Paris  after  the  country  had  refused  to  take  his  advice  and 
send  a  Democratic  majority  to  Washington.  It  would  have  been 
wise  policy  to  have  made  sure  that  the  country  should  speak  with 
one  voice  on  the  treaty. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  again  has  proven  his  versatility.  Now  he 
appears  as  a  champion  of  Russia  for  the  Russians.  A  good  many 
months  have  passed  since  some  of  his  countrymen  whose  vision  was 
less  befogged  by  diplomacy  realized  the  simple  fact  that  if  the 
Russians  wished  to  be  governed  Bolshevistically  that  was  their  own 
affair.  And  now  our  newspapers  are  permitted  to  receive  a  de- 
spatch which  tells  the  world  that  the  Bolshevist  Government  is 
planning  to  make  illiteracy  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Russia.  Even 
illiterate  adults  are  to  be  brought  to  the  fount  of  knowledge.  One 
recalls  the  fact  that  we  were  permitted  to  learn  some  two  years  ago 
that  no  less  a  person  that  Maxim  Gorky  had  accepted  the  portfolio 
of  Education  in  the  Bolshevik  Government.  After  all  the  reitera- 
tion of  the  question,  "Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Russia"?  may 
prove  to  be  a  bit  of  political  pharisaism. 


Our  prediction  of  the  October  issue  have  been  fulfilled.  In  the 
Ontario  Elections  no  one  of  the  four  groups  or  parties  received  a 
clear  majority  of  members.     The  farmer  group,  being  the  largest, 
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has  been  called  upon  to  furnish  a  prime  minister,  and  co-operating 
with  the  labour  group  has  succeeded  in  forming  an  administration. 
Here  we  have  an  experiment  in  government  which  is  probably 
unique  in  history.  Labour  is  being  sensibly  defined,  not  as  that 
fraction  of  all  working  people  which  happens  to  have  enrolled  itself 
in  trade  unions,  but  as  a  dominating  group  consisting  of  rural,  as 
well  as  urban  workers.  If  the  new  government  has  sufficient 
political  sagacity  to  keep  together  we  may  enjoy  a  taste  of  govern- 
ment for  and  by  the  people.  The  new  ministers  in  every  case  are 
men  of  hard  hands,  men  who  know  the  problems  the  ordinary  man 
has  to  face.  The  farmers  among  them  have  the  great  advantage, 
in  this  age  of  economic  antagonism,  of  combining  in  themselves  the 
functions  of  capital  and  labour,  or,  to  avoid  terms  so  frequently 
abused,  of  employer  and  employee.  In  the  bringing  together  of  the 
urban  and  rural  worker  about  the  council  table  in  the  Legislative 
buildings,  we  shall  find  economic  discussion  reduced  to  a  practical 
level.  It  would  not  be  surprising  indeed  if  these  ten  who  bring 
to  their  task  unselfishness  of  purpose,  together  with  that  clear 
vision  that  comes  from  lives  spent  in  honest  toil,  may  not  arrive 
at  conclusions  on  acute  labour  problems,  which  on  the  whole  will 
serve  our  need  better  than  the  elaborate  findings  of  a  Rockefeller 
research. 


Mr.  Drury  has  been  doing  missionary  work  in  Toronto.  The 
natives  are  being  educated  by  a  series  of  speeches.  They  are 
coming  to  realize  that  the  farmer  is  not  a  being  consisting  mainly  of 
beard  and  muscle.  Judging  by  the  applause,  which  we  prefer  to 
regard  as  more  than  sycophancy,  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  disillusion- 
ment. Like  Mrs.  Buylow  many  of  them  seem  never  to  have 
realized  that  the  huckster  who  frequents  our  markets  is  not  the 
typical  Ontario  farmer.  One  recalls  an  incident  which  happened 
some  ten  years  ago  in  this  University.  Mr.  Drury  was  speaking 
on  the  tarifif,  when  an  old  workman  who  had  gone  to  sleep  on  the 
front  seat  woke  up  in  time  to  feel  the  barbed  point  of  a  certain 
argument.  He  could  not  hold  himself.  "Oh,  I  see,"  he  called 
out,  "you're  no  farmer,  you're  one  of  these  agitators  as  go  around 
a-stirring  up  the  people."  Mr.  Drury  relaxed  into  a  Taftian  smile. 
"If  my  friend  had  been  sixty-five  miles  north  of  here  this  morning 
at  a  sufficiently  early  hour  he  would  have  found  me  milking  eight 
cows.  To-morrow  evening  he  will  find  me  at  the  same  task".  I 
notice  that  Mr.  Drury  addressed  an  audience  at  the  wealthiest 
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church  in  Toronto  last  evening,  and  told  them  that  he  got  more 
pleasure  out  of  the  fact  that  a  car-load  of  lambs  from  his  farm 
actually  topped  the  market  at  the  West  Toronto  Stock  Yards  dur- 
ing the  week  than  he  got  from  being  made  Premier  of  Ontario.  The 
telephone  wires  in  Queen's  Park  must  have  smiled  during  the  first 
day  of  his  elevation  to  have  heard  him  calling  up  his  home  to  give 
instructions  that  his  beef  cattle  be  brought  up  from  the  back 
pasture,  and  that  the  fence  should  be  repaired  before  they  were 
put  in  the  yard.  It  is  all  like  a  breeze  from  the  hills  blowing  through 
the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  our  politics.  P.  B. 


The  Root  of  All  Evil 

"  I  ^OR  that's  the  sort  of  men  they  breed  in  the  Ar-r-rmy".  It 
1^  was  a  voice  singing  on  the  stairs  leading  to  my  apartment 
in  a  little  town  near  London  one  day  at  the  end  of  July 
last.  A  minute  later  George  knocked  at  the  door.  There  was  a 
vicious  calm  in  his  manner  and  there  was  an  emotional  turn  to  his 
emphatic  rolling  of  the  R's  that  are  not  in  "Army". 

"What's  the  matter,  George?  Cigarette?"  I  added,  flicking 
him  a  box  of  Player's  across  the  table. 

George  thought  he  would  have  a  cigarette  and  then  the  storm 

burst.      "It's    this  government   ownership  business.      They 

won't  pay  you.  They  won't  send  you  home.  They  won't  let  you 
li  ve .     They — they — ' ' 

George  was  beginning  to  grow  rash.  The  "economic  man"  in 
him  was  aroused  and  the  entanglements  of  red  tape  worried  him. 
At  last  he  became  articulate  again. 

"You  see  they  gave  me  my  last  pay  in  April  and  they  issued 
an  L.P.C.  to  tell  all  the  world  I'd  been  paid  to  the  end  of  May". 
George  looked  ominously  at  me.  "Never  let  any  one  give  you  an 
L.P.C.  They're  bad.  Well,  some  one  started  to  cancel  that  certifi- 
cate about  the  middle  of  May.  G.H.Q.  still  needed  me  to  do  nothing 
in  England.  I  must  be  paid  at  once.  Poor  fellow!  that  Some  One 
found  the  task  too  severe  and  went  away  on  leave  to  get  married. 
His  successor  in  the  office  of  D.A.O.  i/c  R.O.A.F.R.  (being  trans- 
lated Deputy  Assistant  Officer  in  Charge  of  Applications  for 
Repatriation)  forgot  all  about  the  thing,  and  before  a  demobilisa- 
tion officer  could  say  'Jack  Robinson'  (that  was  ten  days  later) 
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they  shipped  me  to  another  camp — minus  my  last  pay  certificate. 
Hence  my  woes." 

We  settled  down  to  pipes.  This  thing  would  bear  examination. 
George,  assured  of  sympathetic  attention,  began  again. 

"In  May  a  wise  person  at  the  Pay  Office  wrote  Jean  that,  as 
her  husband  was  drawn  'to  proceed  to  Canada  at  an  early  date' 
(Heaven  forgive  the  inaccuracy!)  she  would  henceforward  receive 
no  more  separation  allowance  in  England.  Her  patient  husband 
wrote  the  P.M.G.,  O.M.F.C.  'having  the  honour  to  observe'  that 
this  report  was  exaggerated  and  assuring  him  that  he  continued 
to  'have  the  honour  to  be'  his  obedient  servant  and  would  he 
please  send  some  pay. 

"Would  he?  Not  at  all.  'Try  again',  says  P.M.G.  'This 
problem  has  fifty  answers  and  only  one  will  do.  Where  is  your 
L.P.C.?' 

"'Now',  thought  I,  'here's  a  real  game  to  play.  Every  move 
has  great  possibilities.    I'll  up  to  see  Mr.  P.M.G.' 

"We  corresponded  freely.  I  wrote  him  on  the  6th.  He  an- 
swered on  the  8th  politely  and  with  curt  correctness.  I  called  on 
the  15th.    Decency  forbade  haste. 

"There  must  be  something  in  the  number.  The  rules  of  the 
game  really  were  adamantine.  The  underlying  principle  was  to 
find  the  certificate.  The  department  must  write  Ripon  where  it 
was  last  seen  alive. 

"'No  use',  I  suggested.  'Neither  the  person  nor  the  office  that 
had  my  certificate  is  now  at  Ripon.  By  last  advices  they  were 
translated  to  Witley.  Perhaps  they  were  destroyed  in  the  riots', 
(I  sincerely  hoped  so.) 

"For  answer  I  got  that  cold  departmental  look  that  make  a 
mere  fighting  man  tremble.  Meekly,  I  said,  'Please  find  my 
certificate  and  send  me  my  pay.  I  know  you're  busy  and  I'm 
sorry  to  trouble  you'. 

"I  thought  I'd  won. 

"Well,  after  waiting  two  weeks  and  five  days  more  I  knew  I'd 
lost.  I  went  to  see  Mr.  P.M.G.  again,  and  twiddled  my  stick 
pleasantly  at  one  of  his  office  doors,  while  three  nurses  'my-deared' 
themselves  and  the  great  man  inside,  until  he  kindly  came  to  the 
door  and  asked  what  he  could  do  for  me. 

'"Are  you  quite  free?'  said  I.    'I  don't  wish  to  interrupt'. 

"  And  he  winked  and  said  ' '  Quite ' . 
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"We  were  off  on  the  nth  round.  '  It's  my  pesky  last  pay  certifi- 
cate. It's  in  hiding  somewheie  and  I  can't  find  it.  You  surely  don't 
want  to  pay  me  till  I  do'.  Mr.  P.G.M.  beamed  at  this  recognition 
of  departmental  virtue,  and  nodded  sympathetically,  so  I  added, 
'but  it's  a  bit  thick.  I've  had  no  pay  since  April  and  this  is  July 
and  I'm  not  likely  to  be  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  on 
indefinite  leave  till  the  middle  of  August'. 

'"Ah!  of  course',  says  he.  'We  must  get  your  L.P.C.  and 
cancel  it'. 

"  I  was  relieved.  I  half  suspected  that,  after  all  the  letters  and 
calls  exchanged  between  Mr.  P.M.G.  and  myself;  and,  at  once, 
there  came  over  me  a  fellow-feeling  for  this  kindly  man  who 
understood  the  rules  of  the  game  and  my  dutiful  wish  not  to  be 
unsportsmanlike. 

"P.M.G.  went  to  a  desk,  seized  up  a  telephone  with  one  hand, 
pushed  a  button  for  an  orderly  with  the  other,  took  up  a  pencil, 
began  signing  his  name  furiously;  and  then  alternating  'Hello!* 
and  'Orderly!'  in  brisk  business-like  tones,  we  sat  down  to  await 
the  unfolding  of  events.  The  first  event  unfolded  ten  minutes 
later,  when  the  orderly  arrived.  The  second  followed  with  astonish- 
ing speed  three  minutes  after  that.  The  operator  wanted  to  know 
w^hat  number. 

'"Get  me  Witley',  says  P.M.G.  'No,  not  Whitby,  Witley, 
W-I-T-L-E-Y,  Witley'. 

"Orderlies  and  telephones  are  both  highly  nationalized",  said 
George  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way,  and  then  he  livened  up. 

"My  file  of  correspondence  really  appeared  a  moment  later. 
It  was  surprising.  P.M.G.  was  visibly  affected,  and  I  did  a  ques- 
tionable thing,  a  shameful  and  unsportsmanlike  thing.  I  hereby 
apologise  to  P.M.G.  for  it.  I  looked  through  that  file.  There  it  was 
in  the  same  blessed  state  as  when  P.M.G.  wrote  me  on  June  8th, 
saying  he  could  not  pay  me  or  my  wife  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
without  the  solemn  production  and  cancellation  of  that  unfortunate, 
that  miserable  last  pay  certificate.  Its  surrender  was  a  condition 
sine  qua  non.  The  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  are  after  all 
immutable.  P.M.G.  must  have  deceived  me.  For  a  moment  I  felt, 
and  almost  looked,  angry.  It  was  naughty  of  me,  but  P.M.G.  was 
wrapped  in  thought  and  devoted  to  Witley. 

"I  smiled  brightly  and  said,  'What  if  that  miserable  certificate 
never  reached  Witley?'  But  P.M.G.  smiled  more  brightly  and 
reassured  me. 
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"Til  wire  Command  Paymaster,  Ripon'. 

"There's  no  gainsaying  it.  That  was  a  good  idea.  It  smacked 
well  of  the  rules,  but  I'm  afraid  I  was  a  bit  cynical.  I  tried  to  smile. 
It  was  impossible  to  outdo  him,  so  I  said  feebly,  'Suppose  it  isn't 
there  ? ' 

"There  was  a  crisis.  P.M.G.  looked  grim.  I  almost  feared  I 
wasn't  playing  the  game  and  our  relations  would  be  strained. 
But  it  soon  passed.  P.M.G.  became  kind  again.  In  an  amused  way 
he  said,  'Of  course  you'll  get  your  pay.  We'll  cable  Ottawa  to 
cancel  your  certificate.    You'll  get  your  money  this  week". 

"I  almost  shouted  my  thanks.  Again  I  thought  I'd  won,  and 
I  left  him  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  still  saying  spasmodically, 
'Hello!  Witley?' 

"That  was  Wednesday  fortnight.  My  money  isn't  here. 
P.M.G.  must  have  made  up  his  mind  to  checkmate  after  all.  He 
must  have  seen  my  premature  and  unworthy  joy,  or  gone  off  like- 
wise to  get  married.  Mere  fighting  men  have  their  own  reward. 
Mine  will  come  when  they  denationalize  me.  Lend  me  ten  quid, 
John". 

I  haven't  heard  from  George  for  months.  A  melancholy 
sympathy  comes  over  me  as  I  recall  his  tale.  Perhaps  he's  still  in 
England  impoverished  by  strikes  and  looking  for  his  certificate. 
And  what  of  P.M.G.  ?  Perhaps  he's  still  sitting  by  the  open  window 
and  saying,  "Hello,  Witley".  Poor  fellow!  Will  they  ever 
denationalise  him? 

H.  E.  M. 


The  Literary  Drummer 

The  Rebel  regrets  to  have  to  inform  its  readers  that  its  worst 
fears  for  the  Literary  Drummer  have  been  realized.  His  last 
communication  was  a  cheery  letter  from  England  when  he  con- 
gratulated himself  on  securing  a  passage  as  steerage  freight.  After 
despairing  efforts  to  trace  him  we  have  at  last  received  official  and 
final  assurance  f  om  the  transportation  company  that  he  was  "lost 
in  transit."  We  fear  nothing  more  can  be  done.  Our  readers  will, 
we  are  sure,  miss  greatly  "the  best  pages  in  The  Rebel".  The 
Editorial  Committee  regrets  more  than  anyone  his  unh;  ppy  dis- 
appearance. 
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"The  Lists" 

A   Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

Then  spake  the  Editor  unto  his  staff, 

These  many  moons  now  have  we  toiled  and  striven, 

To  'stabHsh  here  a  worthy  contest-field 

That  men  might  practice  gain  in  such  fair  arts 

As  poetry  and  all  the  noble  strife 

That  centres  round  the  ink-pot  and  the  pen. 

Fair  prizes  have  we  hung  before  the  eyes 

Of  those  we  thought  that  we  might  tempt  to  WTite, 

But  now,  alas,  our  lists  we  see  desert, 

Or  so  much  so  as  makes  their  purpose  vain; 

Methinks  our  kind  have  no  ambition  more, 

Or  else  have  fall'n  asleep  before  their  desks; 

Therefore  these  contests  I  propose  to  end. 

But  leaving  two,  to  tempt  such  men 

As  might  desire  to  enter  our  fair  court. 

Or  those  who,  known  to  us  can  yet  achieve 

Such  deeds  as  may  be  worthy  special  note. 

A .  The  Rebel  offers  a  monthly  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best 
short  story  or  one-act  play,  not  exceeding  two  thousand  words. 

B.  The  Rebel  offers  a  monthly  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best 
article  or  poem  of  literary  merit  from  a  new  contributor . 

Notice  to  Competitors. 

"  The  Lists"  are  open  to  all  readers  o/"The  Rebel  unless  specifically  restricted. 

All  envelopes  tnust  be  addressed  to  ^'■The  Lists"  Editor,  The  Rebel,  University 
College. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  competitor  must  be  -written  cm  the  MS.  itself. 
Pseudonyms  -will  be  used  in  publication  upon  request. 

Competitors  m^ist  -write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  -withholding  any  a-ward  in  case,  in  his  opinion, 
the  matter  submitted  is  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  printing  on  this  page  any  matter  sent  in  for 
competition,  whether  it  is  a-warded  a  prize  or  not. 
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A  full  line  of  L.  E.  Waterman's  Ideal 
Pens  and  ink  always  In  stock 

EVERY    STUDENT 

Some  time  or  other  wants  to  buy  jewelry  of  some  kind,  or 
perhaps  it  is  some  repairs  to  a  watch  or  jewelry.  What- 
ever it  is.  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  best  satisfaction 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  We  are  always  pleased  to  have 
you  call  and  look  over  our  stock,  and  to  quote  you  prices. 

W.  W.  MUNN 

JEWELER    AND    OPTICIAN 

800  Yonge  Street      -      -      Toronto 

First  Door  North  of  Bloor  Street 


An  expert  Optician  Is  in  chargre 
of  our  Optical  Department. 
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OPEN  EVENINGS 


TWO  NEW  "HIGH  BROW"  NOVELS 

Which  will  provide  a  few  restful  evenings  and  incidentally 
add  a  little  tang  to  the  "English." 


By  LUCAS  MALET 

DEADHAM 


HARD 


Lucas  Malet  is  known  for  her  power  in  character  analysis. 
This  is  an  enthralling  story  setting  forth  the  emotional  and 
moral  history  of  one  Damaris  Verity  in  a  little  village  on  the 
Hampshire  coast.      The  price     -     $1.75. 

By  MRS.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD 

MISS    FINGAL 

Not  spiritualism  exactly  but  a  delicate  suggestion,  treated 
in  romance  form,  of  the  continuity  of  personality,  the  whole 
handled  with  the  splendid  literary  ability  for  which  this 
author  is  noted.     Price     -     $1.60. 
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FAIR  and  COLDER 

When  the  probs  bring  this  joyful  bit  of 
news,  what  is  your  first  thought  ? 

What  Rink  Am  I  Going  To? 

Let  us  answer  that  question  for  you.  Our 
rink  is  up-to-date,  thoroughly  equipped  and 
famed  for  its  good  band  and  fine  ice 
surface,  so  don't  decide  upon  your  rink 
until  youVe  given  LITTLE  VIC  a  chance. 

Two  Hockey  Cushions. 
Special  Club  Rates. 
Season  Tickets  For  Sale  Now. 
How  About  One  For  a  Xmas  Gift? 

LITTLE  VIC  RINK 

SULTAN  ST.  (near  Avenue  Rd.  and  Bloor) 

W.  G.  GRAYDON,  Manager.  W.  M.   GORDON,  Sec.-Treas. 

Phone  N.  3578 
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LIMITED 
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TAILORS 


9 1  King  Street  West, 
TORONTO 


W.  N.  Beauchamp 
A.  D.  How 


Established  1886.         Satisfaction  Guaranteed.         Convenient  to  University. 

WM.  H.  ACHESON 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

Up-to-date   Goods  and  Style 


TELEPHONE  COLLEGE  6439 


281  COLLEGE  ST.,  TORONTO 
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Photos  of  all  Vic.  men  in  service.  Articles  by  and 
about  them.  Let  us  mail  a  copy  to  your  friends 
for  Xmas.  Send  us  their  addresses  with  your  own 
and  We'll  do  the  rest. 

A  ddress 

E.   H,   McKINNEY,   Victoria   College 
Subscription  $1.00 


McKENNA   COSTUME   CO. 

"Costumers  to  People  of  Preference" 

THEATRICAL  and  FANCY  COSTUMES 
79  SPADINA  AVE.  TORONTO 

Telephone  Adelaide  1849 


AN  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
MR.  PUNCH'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAH 

With  170  Cartoons  and  Illustrations  by  Famous  Punch  Artiata. 
320  Pages  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

Medium  4to  Cloth,  Net,  $4.00 
Mr.  Punch's  History  of  the  Great  War  is  a  diary  of  the  events  which,  be- 
ginning with  those  memorable  days  of  August,  1914,  ran  their  terrible  course 
for  over  four  and  a  half  years.  In  word  and  picture  is  told  the  tragedy,  the 
comedy  and  pathos  of  those  years— told  in  Mr.  Punch's  own  inimitable  style, 
and  pictured  only  as  Mr.  Punch's  artists  can. 

By  sir  JOHN  WILLISON 

REMINISCENCES:   POLITICAL  AND  PERSONAL  $4.50 

There  is  in  Canada  to-day  no  one  better  qualified  to  write  reminiscences  of 
the  political  life  of  the  country  than  Sir  John  Willison.  For  nearly  forty 
years  he  has  been  closely  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  Dominion.  For 
several  sessions  he  was  a  member  of  the  Press  Gallery  at  Ottawa.  He  became 
editor-in-chief  of  the  "Globe"  in  1890;  from  1902  to  1917  he  filled  the  same 
position  on  the  Toronto  "News". 

Compiled  by  EDWARD  S.  CASWELL 

CANADIAN  SINGERS  AND  THEIR  SONGS  $1.60 

Not  alone  to  those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  our  Canadian  poets,  but 
to  all  lovers  of  poetry,  this  collection  of  portraits  and  autograph  poems  will 
strongly  appeal.  The  selection  has  been  carefully  made,  and  this  book  may 
well  be  called  a  chalice  of  gems.  To  have  in  their  possession  such  world- 
famous  poems  as  "In  Flanders  Fields"  and  the  hymn,  "What  a  Friend  we 
have  in  Jesus",  in  the  actual  hand-writing  of  the  authors,  reproduced  in 
fac-simile,  will  be  considered  by  many  to  be  worth  more  in  themselves  than 
the  price  of  the  whole  book. 

What  could  be  more  acceptable  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  one's  friends  than  this 
unique  and  attractive  album  of  portraits  and  poems  of  our  popular  Canadian 
writers  of  verse. 

By  ELLEN  M.  KNOX 


Principal  of  Havergal  College 

THE  GIRL  OF  THE  NEW  DAY  $1.75 

What  lies  before  the  girl  of  to-day?  To  what  professional  or  business  career 
is  she  to  turn?  What  preparation  is  needed,  and  what  are  the  qualifications 
and  qualities  of  mind  suited  to  the  different  occupations?  These  questions 
and  many  others  are  answered  in  an  inspiring  and  practical  manner  by 
Miss  Knox  in  "The  Girl  of  the  New  Day". 

By  J.  B.  MACDOUGALL 

B.A.  (Queen's)  D.Paed.  (Toronto) 

BUILDING  THE  NORTH  Cloth,  $2.00 

"Building  the  North"  is  a  story  of  early  struggle  and  later  achievement  in 
placing  and  keeping  New  Ontario  in  the  van  of  progress  in  education.  The 
land  that  was  once  the  paradise  of  the  nomad  Indian,  the  hunter  and  the 
trapper  has  at  length  repeated,  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  the  stirring  history 
of  the  Klondyke  and  the  CarilDoo.  The  author  had  the  unique  fortune  to 
rub  shoulders  with  the  surging  tide  of  humanity  that  followed  the  phantom 
lure  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  stirring  days  of  the  Cobalt-Porcupine  boom. 
The  Birth  of  Cobalt  is  one  of  these  graphic  pictures. 

McClelland   &  STEWART,  Limited 

215-219  VICTORIA  STREET  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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REAL  CONVERSATIONS.  IL 


Well,  aren't  you  glad  I  introduced  you  to  TYRRELL'S? 

To  show  you  how  glad  I  am  you  shall  choose  anything  you  like  in 
the  place  and  I'll  give  it  you  as  a  token  of  my  gratitude!  j| 

How  perfectly  delightful  of  you!  But  I  like  so  many  ^things,  I 
could  buy  the  whole  store! 

If  you  did,  I  expect  we  should  find  the  place  full  of  just  as  many 
charming  surprises  to-morrow.  But  nevertheless,  choose,  or 
better  still  ask  Mr.  Tyrrell  to  help  you  to  choose,  then  you  will  be 
jjerfectly  right. 

You  always  hit  on  the  real  right  thing.     I'll  do  it  at  once! 

[She  will  tell  you  next  time  what  she  chose.    If  you  are  wise  you 

will  do  the  same]. 


® 


Wm.  TYRRELL  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  780  Yonge  St. 
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BOOKS     OF     PERMANENT     VALUE 


THE  OLD  MADHOUSE $1.75 

By  William  De  Morgan. 

William  De  Morgan  was  engaged  upon 
this  novel  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  his  life,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1916  it  was  complete,  except  for  the  last 
chapter.  Fortunately  the  novelist  left  very 
full  notes,  which  enabled  his  wife,  who  had 
talked  over  the  story  with  her  husband  at 
every  stage  of  its  progress,  to  finish  the  book 
in  accordance  with  his  intentions. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  mantle  of  Dickens 
fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  De  Morgan,  and  it 
is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  post- 
humous books  of  both  writers  should  have 
been  stories  which  had  for  their  central 
interest  a  mysterious  disappearance.  In  the 
case  of  Dickens,  nobody  has  been  able  satis- 
factorily to  solve  the  mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood,  and  but  for  the  notes  which  De 
Morgan  fortunately  left  behind  him,  and 
which  enabled  Mrs.  De  Morgan  to  give,  in 
the  last  chapter,  a  synopsis  of  his  ideas,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  reader  would  have  been 
able  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  OLD 
MADHOUSE  and  the  disappearance  of 
Dr.  Carteret. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  GRENVILLES  $1.90 

By  CoppLESTONE,  author  of  "The  Lost 
Naval  Papers". 

THE  UPROOTERS $1.50 

By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
ADVENTURES        OF        TYL 

ULENSPIEGEL $2.50 

By  Charles  De  Coster.  The  first  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  National  Epic  of 
Flanders,  called  by  Camille  Lemmonnier, 
"The  Bible  of  the  Flemings". 

LABOUR    IN    THE    CHANGING 

WORLD $2.00 

By  R.  M.  MacIver,  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

This  is  a  sensible  book,  an  intelligent 
book;  and  a  courageous  one.  Mr.  MacIver 
believes  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  difficulties  and  dangers 
rather  than  to  speak  smooth  and  comforting 
generalities.  And  at  a  time  when  good  sense 
and  courage  are  needed  as  never  before,  in 
the  face  of  the  spirit  of  revolt  among  so  great 
a  proportion  of  the  world's  peoples,  this  book 
stands  out  as  a  piece  of  sane  comment  and 
constructive  suggestion  which  will  prove 
valuable  and  stimulating  alike  to  labourer 
and  employer. 

THE  NEW  ELIZABETHANS $5.00 

By    E.    B.    Osborne.      With    numerous 

illustrations. 

A  first  selection  of  the  lives  of  young  men 

who  have  fallen  in  the  great  war 

POEMS.., ,  ..$3.50 

By  Arthur  Svmons. 

A  collected  edition  of  the  poet's  works 
with  a  photogravure  frontispiece.    2  vols. 


POEMS $2.50 

By  W.  B.  Yeats. 

A  new  edition,  entirely  revised  and  reset, 
with  a  photogravure  frontispiece. 

LIBRARY  OF  FRENCH  FICTION 
A  Scries  of  Novels  illust racing  the  Life 
and  Manners  of  Modern  France. 

JACQUOU,  THE  REBEL $1.90 

By  Eugene  Le  Roy.  415  pages. 
A  story  of  the  rural  life  of  Periogord  be- 
tween 1810  and  1830.  A  story  of  simple 
personality  standing  up  successfully  against 
injustice,  privilege  and  intrigue.  It  has  been 
adequately  translated  by  E.  S.  Brooks,  and 
is  unquestionably  the  most  important  of  Le 
Roy's  novels. 

NONO,  LOVE  AND  THE  SOIL, ,  .$1.90 

By  A.  ROUPREL.     272  pages. 

This  novel,  by  Gaston  Roupnel,  trans- 
lated by  B.  J.  Beyer,  is  a  tale  of  life  in  the 
wine-growing  district  of  Burgundy,  the 
rustic  characters  of  which  are  drawn  with  a 
certainty  and  naturalness  which  recalls  the 
work  of  Thomas  Hardy. 

TWO  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE..  ..$1.90 

By  Fermand  Vondirem.     412  pages. 

A  typically  Parisian  story,  wherein  the 
life  of  the  Quartier  Latin  is  brought  into 
sharp  contrast  with  that  of  the  upper  classes. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF 

FRANCE $1.S5 

By  Von  Vorst.  With'92  illustrations  and 
maps.     171  pages. 

This  compact,  pithy,  eminently  readable 
summary  of  the  salient  events  in  French 
history,  from  the  First  Battle  of  the  Marne 
in  451  to  the  latest  menace  of  the  Hun 
to-day,  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  millions  who  went  to  France  and  the 
greater  need  of  the  other  millions  who  were 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  being  sent 
there. 

WHEN  CANADA  WAS  NEW 

FRANCE $1.25 

By  George  H.  Locke, Chief  Librarian  of 
the  Toronto  Public  Library. 

The  romantic  history  of  Canada  told  in 
story  form,  of  which  Mr.  Locke  is  the  first 
and  leading  exponent  through  his  Children's 
Story  Hours.  No  one  has  done  more  to 
present  to  the  children  the  beauties  of  good 
books.  This  is,  we  hope,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  equally  constructive  and  standard  books. 
Seven  illustrations,  six  of  which  have 
never  before  appeared  in  book  form. 

PRODUCTION  AND  TAXATION  IN 
CANADA,   From   the   Farmen' 

Standpoint    $1.00 

By  W.  C.  Good. 

One  of  the  most  original  contributions  that 
has  been  offered  to  the  solution  of  our  re- 
construction problem,  and  no  political 
leader,  business  man,  rural  reformer  or 
student  of  public  afifairs  should  fail  to  read  it. 


J.    M.    DENT    &    SONS,    Publishers, 

27  MELINDA  STREET,  TORONTO 


